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Tus ENTIRELY 
different two-base Motor Oil is just 
what you have been wanting... it 
is a tough, heat resisting, able- 
bodied oil, designed for the lubrica- 
tion of the modern motor . . . it is 
made by combining the best prop- 
erties of both the paraffine and 
naphthene base crude oils . . . it 
possesses all of the good and none 
of the bad features of single base 


oils. 
Manufacturers of the Let us drain and fill your crankcase 
Famous Gulf Venom with this new and different oil. ai} } 
Insecticide all Gulf Service Stations and dealers. 


Gulf Refining Co. 
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How a Sikorsky Amphibion 
helps Bror G. Dahlberg to 
be in Chicago, New York 


and Florida in one week 


HE operation of the 

Celotex Company, the 
Southern Sugar Company, 
and the South Coast Com- 
pany frequently requires 
Mr. Bror G. Dahlberg, their 
founder and executive head, 
to be in the North, East and 
South all in the same week. 
He travels almost entirely 
by air, using his Sikorsky 
Amphibion to save him 
many invaluable hours each 
week. 

With a full load cruising 
speed of 110 miles an hour, 
the “S-38” Amphibion cuts 
ordinary travel time in half. 
Two Pratt & Whitney 
“Wasp” engines of 420 H.P. 
each provide a wealth of 


This 10-passenger Sikorsky 
Amphibion is used by Mr. 
Dahlberg in keeping in touch 
with his widespread business 
interests 
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How the Florida country looks from the comfortable cabin 
; y) 


of a Sikorsky Amphibion 


reserve power. The ship can 
fly and maneuver on either 
engine. 

Every bay, harbor and 
lake is a landing field for the 
“*S-38,” and it only requires 
a touch of a control to drop 
the wheels and convert her 
to a splendid landplane. 
Many executives in busi- 
ness and industry whose 
wide interests force them to 
spend many hours a week in 
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travel have found the way 
to effect a 75% saving in 
time .. . and double their 
travel pleasure... by using 
the Sikorsky. An unusually 
attractive folder has just 
been issued, describing this 
ship. May we send you a 
copy? Sikorsky Aviation 
Corporation, Bridgeport, 


Connecticut. Division of 
United Aircraft & Trans- 
port Corporation. 
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The Battle at Blanc Mont 


Tue SixtH Day oF Ocrtosi 
(See Maps Q and R’ 


HE commanding officer 01 .-e 6th 

Marine Regiment, Colonel Harry Lee, 

made an agreement during the night 
with the commanding officer of the Ameri- 
can 23d Infantry Regiment, Colonel E. R. 
Stone, to launch a combined attack of the 
3d Battalion, 6th Marines, and the 2d Bat- 
talion, 23d Infantry, together with a platocn 
of wire cutters from the 2d Engineers, 
against a German machine-gun strong point 
southeast of St Etienne. The attack began 
at 7:30 a.m. As the Germans offered tena- 
cious resistance, three additional companies 
of the 23d Infantry were at 8:05 a.m. in- 
serted into the gap between the two bat- 
talions, while the 4th Company, 23d Infan- 
try, was employed on the right flank. After 
two additional companies of the 23d Infan- 
try had been put in at about nine o’clock, the 
strong point was finally captured at 10:30 
A.M, 

At 9:00 a.m. Colonel Stuart of the 9th 
Infantry received orders to move forward 
with his regiment in order to establish con- 
tact with the right neighbor, the French 173d 
Infantry Division, which had advanced into 
| the sector of the American 2d Division, in 
| Order to protect the American right flank. 








(October 2 to October 10, 1918) 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL Ernst Otto, German Army (Retired) 


Translated from the German by Martin Lichtenberg, U. S. Marine Corps 
Army War College 


(Continued from the February issue) 


The 2d Battalion, 9th Infantry, formed for 
the attack, advanced two companies to a 
line south of the St. Etienne—Orfeuil road, 
and established contact with the French 
troops northwest of the Médéah Ferme. 

Within the left half of the sector the Ist 
Battalion, 6th Marines, advanced to the left 
flank of the 3d Battalion, 6th Marines, while 
the 2d Battalion was now to the rear. No 
continuous contact with the left neighbor, 
the French 22d Infantry Division, was main- 
tained. The right flank of the French 7th 
Division lay about five hundred meters south 
of St. Etienne and enveloped this village on 
the west and north, while the Germans were 
still in possession of the southern portion and 
the cemetery outside of the town. The 
American sector was not occupied in a con- 
tinuous line and, also at some points deviated 
from the St. Etienne—Orfeuil highway to the 
extent of several hundred meters. The only 
shelter afforded was the so-called “fox- 
holes” which the men had dug themselves. 

In this position the division remained until 
it was relieved, during the night of October 
6-7, by the 7lst Brigade of the American 
36th Infantry Division. This relief I will 
take up in my account of the events of Oc- 
tober 7. 

The German reports differ substantially 
from this account based on American 
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sources. Thus the report of the 368th In- 
fantry Regiment reads as follows (See Map 


P): 

During the night of October 5 to 6, the enemy 
suddenly launched a severe harassing fire on 
the positions and the rear in area of this regi- 
ment, It increased towards morning, and at 
6:30 A.M. was concentrated as a drumfire on 
our front lines. Fifteen minutes later heavy 
masses of hostile infantry attacked the whole 
front of the regiment as well as the right and 
left neighbors. In general, they were repulsed 
with our machine-gun and rifle fire, but the 
enemy renewed his assaults again and again. 
The attacks were turned back at first on all 
parts of our front, but finally the enemy, nu- 
merically far superior, succeeded in entering 
our lines at a number of points. After repeated 
hostile thrusts, and when its right neighbor, 
the 149th Infantry Regiment, was also pushed 
backward, the 2d Battalion, 368th Infantry 
Regiment, had to withdraw its own right flank. 

Simultaneously, the enemy gained a foothold 
on the right flank of the Ist Battalion, 368th 
Infantry Regiment. Here the 3d Company, 
368th Infantry, had been forced to yield to a 
renewed hostile attack, since its machine guns 
had fired away their last round of ammunition 
and its hand grenades were all gone. From this 
position, in the course of the afternoon, the 
American assault troops rolled up the trenches 
of the Ist Battalion, 368th Infantry Regiment, 
towards the east. 

Our companies, one after another, yielded 
to the pressure of the enemy and occupied the 
edges of the wood approximately two hundred 
meters north, where they entrenched. The left 
flank of the battalion held the old position. 

As early as noon the regiment, in order to 
reénforce the front-line battalions, had em- 
ployed one company of the support battalion 
(3d Battalion, 368th Infantry Regiment), in the 
right sub-sector and one company in the left 
sub-sector. From that time on, the 3d Battal- 
ion, 368th Infantry, its combat strength shrunk 
to pitifully small numbers, consisted only of the 
remnants of the battalion staff and the Trench- 
Mortar Detachment. 

In the afternoon the situation at the front 

e very critical. Scarcity of ammunition 
threatened to paralyze the combat strength of 
the troops. However, under exertion of their 
last ounce of physical strength, the men suc- 
ceeded in bringing up a sufficient amount of 
ammunition from points far in the rear and got 
it into the positions just in time. 

During the afternoon the Ist Battalion, 74th 
Reserve Infantry Regiment, was placed at the 
disposal of the regiment as a reserve and put 
into the strips of woods in Map Square 1049 
north of the Scay depression. However, this 
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battalion was not employed during the day. 
At evening, the regiment still held all of its 
positions with the exception of several unim- 
portant points which of necessity had to be 
left in the hands of the enemy. The division 
now ordered that the regiments must regain 
possession of the entire sector, just as it was 
occupied before the hostile attack. The regi- 
ment ordered the Ist Battalion, 368th Infantry, 
to recapture the abandoned trenches by means 
of a counterattack. In codperation with the 
149th Infantry Regiment, the 2d Battalion, 
368th Infantry, was ordered to restore the old 
front on the west slope of Blodnitz Hill. 


We will later on learn how the 368th In- 
fantry Regiment carried out its reorganiza- 
tion during the night. Here is the report 
of the 149th Infantry Regiment: 


At dawn the enemy, attacking with the as- 
sistance of a tremendous artillery preparation 
that fell in the manner of a rolling barrage, 
attacked the Blodnitz—St. Etienne sector and 
points west thereof, employing strong detach- 
ments of attack troops. 

While St. Etienne was completely lost to 
the enemy, so that he even was able to occupy 
its north edge, the combat-seasoned 3d Com- 
pany, 149th Infantry Regiment, skillfully led 
by Lieutenant Wagner, with unshakable stoi- 
cism maintained possession of the cemetery 
throughout the action. In a similarly exem- 
plary manner, the central company, 2d Company 
of the 18th Pioneer Battalion, conducted its 
operations. The final outcome of the com- 
bats around Blodnitz Hill forced the 4th 
Company, 149th Infantry, to withdraw its lines 
to some extent. A timely and brilliantly led 
counterattack of the 2d Company, 149th In- 
fantry, under the command of Lieutenant Fer- 
reau, here too restored the situation exactly 
as it was before the hostile attack. The gravel 
pit of course had to be ignored because it had 
been subjected to a destructive fire of both Ger- 
man and hostile artillery. At about noon the 
situation on the left flank might be summarized 
by saying that, in connection with the combats 
around Blodnitz Hill, a small dent had been 
hammered into our lines but the contacts on 
both flanks still existed and the lines still held. 
As a much desired reénforcement Lieutenant 
Bahn arrived during the afternoon with 52 
stragglers of the 11th and 12th Companies and 
seven machine guns. All were placed under 
the command of the 3d Battalion, 149th Infan- 


try. 

At about 6:00 a.m. the enemy launched 
a surprise attack from the west, his attack 
objective being St. Etienne. He succeeded 
in forcing the weak outpost garrison back 
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n the north edge of the village. The 
213th Infantry Division, which now had the 
Sth Jager Regiment under its command, 
ordered the latter, at 3:00 P.m., to recapture 
this village. From 2:45 p.m. on, this attack 
was prepared by an energetic artillery fire. 
The Jagers entered the village and after a 
bitter hand-to-hand encounter along the 
streets forced the enemy back beyond the 
south edge of the village. The German ar- 
tillery observers estimated the fleeing enemy, 
who, incidentally, were subjected to a very 
effective artillery fire, to have been in the 
strength of about three companies. How- 
ever, as a result of the very severe bombard- 
ment which the hostile artillery now laid on 
the village, especially on the south edge, our 
own assault troops were again forced out of 
the town. Thus it came again under enemy 
control. For this reason the lst Battalion, 
149th Infantry, blocked its right flank on the 
cemetery against possible flank thrusts by the 
enemy from St. Etienne. 

In its positions west of St. Etienne the 
14th Infantry Division also saw very bitter 
encounters on this day. To begin with, the 
476th Infantry Regiment drove out the 
French who had entered here on October 
5. Then at 6:30 a.m. the enemy began a 
series of vigorous attacks, all of which were 
repulsed in the course of the forenoon. At 
2:30 p.m. the enemy, in a surprise move, 
again entered the village. They were thrown 
back, it is true, with heavy losses, by a 
counterattack of the 59th and 16th Infantry 
Regiments, but at the same time our own 
losses were serious. The 16th Infantry Reg- 
iment declared that this had been the bit- 
terest hand-to-hand encounter it had fought 
during the entire year 1918. 

Along all the rest of the battle front, 
which had now seen heavy fighting for the 
last ten days, the sixth of October might be 
looked upon as a lull in the fighting, which 
amounted only to local encounters. But the 
conflict between the account of this “sixth 
of October” phase of the Allied offensive as 
given by me from American sources, and on 
the other hand the picture presented in 
the harmonious reports of the German regi- 
ments, is difficult to explain. According to 
these German reports, and judging also from 
the number of the American troops actually 
employed, there took place a major at- 
tack, with a thorough artillery preparation. 
If now this attack is to be accredited merely 
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to an agreement reached between these two 
regimental commanders (6th Marine and 23d 
Infantry Regiments), for the sole purpose 
of capturing a single German machine-gun 
strong point, then these codrdinated move- 
ments on so large a scale are quite astonish- 
ing. There seems to have been no recogni- 
tion of the fact that St. Etienne was already 
abandoned again by the Germans in the 
course of the afternoon. 


THE SEVENTH Day or OCTOBER 
(See Maps S and T and Appendix I.) 


During the night of October 6 to 7, the 
American 71st Brigade took over the front 
of the American 2d Division. The latter, 
however, had been ordered upon its with- 
drawal to leave in each brigade sector one 
battalion with machine guns for an addi- 
tional period of twenty-four hours and to 
transfer to the command of the 71st Infan- 
try Brigade the mortars and 37-mm. guns. 
After a very difficult march, the 71st Infan- 
try Brigade had arrived in Sommepy on 
October 6; the guides, who were to be fur- 
nished by the 2d Division, had not all made 
their appearance, and the rest had no knowl- 
edge of the terrain. As a result the troops 
spent the whole night in marching back and 
forth in search of their respective sectors. 
At dawn they had at last reached their 
places. The 14l1st Infantry Regiment re- 
lieved the 23d Infantry Regiment, which 
was ordered to withdraw to Schlesier Hill 
(named by the Americans “Pylon Hill’). 
The 141st Infantry Regiment placed its Ist 
Battalion in lines, the 2d in support, and the 
3d in reserve. Adjacent thereto were the 
corresponding units of the 9th Infantry 
Regiment, which was to remain in lines. The 
142d Infantry Regiment relieved the 6th 
Marine Regiment, placing its 2d Battalion 
in lines, its 1st in support, and its 3d in re- 
serve. At the left of the 2d Battalion, 142d 
Infantry, was found the Ist Battalion, 6th 
Marines, located in the woods south of St. 
Etienne. The two other battalions of the 
6th Marines were withdrawn on the Blanc 
Mont while the 5th Marines remained in 
support. Two companies each of the ma- 
chine-gun battalion were placed at the dis- 
posal of and distributed among the 14Ist 
and 142d Infantry Regiments. 

The commanding general of the 3d Bri- 
gade, General Ely, however, retained the 
command in his sector. At 1:10 p.m. he in- 
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formed the commander of the 71st Infantry 

igade, General Pegram-Whitworth, of 
this fact and ordered him to expand the sec- 
tor of the 141st Infantry Regiment a dis- 
tance of 450 meters to the right in order to 
take over from the French that portion of 
the combat zone they had occupied. 

On this day the Americans were engaged 
only in making preparations for the attack 
that was scheduled to be launched on the 
eighth. A number of contradictory reports 

ding St. Etienne had been received by 
Divisional Headquarters. In one, it appeared 
that at 7:20 a.m. the Germans had taken 
possession of this village, under the pro- 
tection of smoke screens, and that the 
French, during their attack of 9:30 a.m., had 
again recaptured it. However, a patrol of 
the 6th Marines at 12:50 p.m. received fire 
from the enemy not only from the direction 
of the cemetery but also from the west edge 
of this village. At 2:18 p.m. the Marine 
Regiment estimated the number of Germans 
located there to be at least two hundred 
men. As additional reénforcements were 
seen coming across the heights, it was pre- 
sumed that the Germans would soon attempt 
toclear the French entirely out of the vil- 
lage. The commanding general of the French 
2ist Army Corps, General Naulin, how- 
ever, was of a different opinion. He was 
convinced that the village was entirely in 
the hands of the French and twice ordered 
the American 2d Division to take over con- 
trol of the town. During the afternoon re- 
ports came in to the effect that the Germans 
were entrenching at a point one and one-half 
kilometers northeast of St. Etienne and were 
in the act of concentrating heavy reserves 
inthe woods nearby. It was also stated that 
the German infantry had been given orders 
to hold on for an additional two days while 
the German heavy artillery would be with- 
drawn in the interval. The divisional staff 
suspected that the Germans meant to take 
up the defensive in a line extending through 
St. Etienne and the cemetery in a north- 
easterly direction toward Rémerschanze and 
the hills near Semide. 

During the night of October 7 to 8, 
the French 22d Infantry Division in its 
sector at the left of the American 2d Di- 
vision was relieved by the French 7th In- 
fantry Division. (See Appendix IT.) 

Let us now follow the instructions and 
reports concerning this day that were issued 
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by the Germans and determine to what ex- 
tent the observations of the American 2d 
Division were correct. 

The Group of Armies, German Crown 
Prince, as early as October 7 submitted to 
the commander in chief a map showing the 
contemplated position and troop distribution 
of the Antwerp-Meuse position, which had 
been planned as the scene of the last great 
defensive. It reported that the Aisne, Souche, 
and Serre were everywhere rising above their 
banks. At the west edge of the Argonne 
south of Vouziers, there were already nu- 
merous small inundations ; at all other points 
of the rivers it was stated that the water 
had risen from one to one-and-a-half meters 
above normal level. With the continuance 
of the present sunny weather there might be 
no more serious floods for perhaps two 
weeks, but if rainy weather should come on 
flood conditions would be brought about 
within three or four days. However, 
it was emphasized, measures had been taken 
to assure safe crossings over the inundated 
terrain by partly blasting the river dams, 
in case the forces remained forward of the 
Hermann-Siegfried position for any ex- 
tended period. The inundated terrain was 
stated to be constantly watched by aviators, 
and a special aérial protection had been pro- 
vided. Despite all this, the prospect had to 
be reckoned with that sooner or later the 
enemy would become aware of the flood con- 
ditions and therefrom draw certain conclu- 
sions as to our further intentions, as a guide 
for his own operations. 

One can see from this how carefully the 
Higher Command was taking precaution- 
ary measures for the further withdrawals 
that might some time be necessary, although 
the troops were still called upon to maintain 
a stubborn resistance. Acting upon this line 
of thought, Group Py as early as October 6 
had requested Army Headquarters of the 
3d Army to make available special reserves 
to fortify the line running Bautzen Hill 
southwest of Cauroy—Victoria Hill-Mont 
Chery. It was stated that there was no doubt 
that the next American-French attack would 
have as its objective the possession of the 
hills lying west and south of the villages 
Cauroy and Machault, and extending far to 
the northward. For this purpose it was 
said to be imperative that even the assault 
troops be placed in readiness for such con- 
struction work. As a matter of fact, the 
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Cauroy-Machault line actually was the sub- 
sequent attack objective of the American 2d 
Division. 

The 8th Jager Regiment had been ordered 
to recapture on October 7 the village of St. 
Etienne. Here is the report of the regi- 
mental commander, Count von Hiillesen, de- 
scribing the course of this operation: 


The attack of the infantry, plunging for- 
ward at 6:15 a.M., encountered generally heavy 
resistance within the strongly occupied village. 
According to the statement of a prisoner, it 
was held by one battalion of the French 62d 
Infantry Regiment, 22d Division. At 7:15 a.m. 
the regimental commander received verbal re- 
ports via guard detachments transporting pris- 
oners to the rear that the central assault de- 
tachment and the one that attacked along the 
west edge of the village had pushed through as 
far as the south edge. At 7:45 a.m., in the 
same manner, a report was received that, in the 
eastern portion of the village, there was still 
fighting over the possession of a small strip 
of woods. At 7:58 a.M. a message came that 
contact had been established between the com- 
panies of the 24th and 4th Jager Battalions. 
Our casualties were reported by no means 
slight. At 9:50 a.m. it was stated that, since 
8:10 a.m., the eastern portion of St. Etienne, 
and thus now the entire village, was in our 
hands. In this attack our’ four tanks did not 
participate as they were unable to cross the 
Arnes brook, two meters wide. Twenty-four 
hours earlier, the stone bridge across it had 
been blasted by the 284th Pioneer Company, and 
another bridge farther east was not strong 
enough for tanks. 


The main line of resistance now extends 
around the south exit of the village. There is 
contact on the left with the Ist Battalion, 149th 
Infantry, and on the right with the 16th Jager 
Battalion. The light machine-gun squad, lo- 
cated at 8:30 a.m. at the southwest exit of the 
village, was subjected to cross fire of French 
machine guns and is reported missing since then. 
The village is still full of Frenchmen who have 
hidden in houses and cellars and are sniping 
from ambush. All forces now at the disposal 
of the Jager Regiment are being employed to 
“mop up” the village. 

At the southwest exit of St. Etienne, in the 
direction of St. Pierre and outside of the vil- 
lage proper, there are barracks and trenches 
strongly held by French forces. The regiment 
will make an attempt to smoke these out with 
its medium-caliber trench mortars. Likewise, 
there are still strong hostile detachments lo- 
cated in the undergrowth along Arnes brook, 
as well as in the strips of woods opposite the 
left flank of our neighboring regiment on the 
right. They have hampered the combat activi- 
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ties of the 16th Jager Battalion until t 
now practically paralyzed. Their enfiladi 
is very effective. It is urgently to be desing 
that the left flank of the neighboring regimes 
advance through these strips of woods, 


The attack upon St. Etienne was carrie 
out by the 4th Jager Battalion and two com. 
panies of the 24th Jager Battalion. On this 
occasion, 105 prisoners were brought to th 
rear. But at 12:00 o’clock noon, the enemy, 
after a lively artillery preparatory fire, was 
already launching his counterattack from th 
southwest. The Jagers defended their newly 
won positions energetically but were again 
forced out of the village. Their total casual- 
ties amounted to 5 officers and 203 men, 1%) 
of whom were missing. One weak sentry 
post held its own in a trench section at the 
southeast edge of St. Etienne until late at 
night. This fact apparently aroused am 
the Americans the suspicion that St. Etienne 
was still in the hands of the Germans. 

At 6:00 p.m. the 14th Jager Regiment re 
ceived orders to recapture the village. This 
attack was a failure. 

(Map T) Simultaneously with the Jagers, 
the 149th and the 368th Infantry Regiments 
had been scheduled to advance in attack 
against the gravel pit and the connecting por- 
tions of the position. After an advance, 
which was at first fairly effective, they were 
forced to a halt by resistance and the short 
fire of our own artillery. The French at 
tacks against the right flank of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 149th Infantry, located at the ceme- 
tery, were repulsed. The situation on 
Blodnitz Hill was unchanged, but the gravel 
pit remained in the hands of the Americans, 
who could not be dislodged even from por 
tions of the main line of resistance on the 
left flank of the 368th Infantry Regiment. 

From 4.20 p.m. on until darkness there 
fell an unusually vicious bombardment, 
especially on the positions of the reserves. 
Later in the evening we observed a strong 
traffic along the enemy rear lines of com 
munication, moving chiefly in the direction 
of St. Etienne, and apparently also a number 
of tanks. 

The attacks of the French were not com 
fined solely to the recapture of St. Etienne. 
They attacked, during the afternoon, the 
242d Infantry Division in position at the 
right of the 213th Infantry Division, the 
former having relieved the 14th Infantry 
Division. They launched three attacks 
against the 127th Infantry Regiment located 
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northeast of Clemont, and were repulsed 
each time with heavy losses. At the same 
time the French, after a heavy preparatory 
hombardment, attacked the left flank battal- 


jon of the 476th Infantry Regiment which 
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(Map U) At 10:20 p.m. Group Py issued 
the following group order: 


(1) In view of reports heretofore received, 
it is expected that the enemy on October 8 will 
launch an attack against the front of the group. 


| MAP “T” 


Positions of 368**Inf. Regt. 
on Oct. 7 19/78. 
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penetrated its lines as far as the main line 
of resistance but by means of a counterat- 
tack that was launched at once, were again 
thrown out. During this attack the 476th 
Infantry Regiment suffered such heavy 
losses that it was forced to draw all three 
battalions into its front lines. 

In view of this, Group Langer, in expec- 
tation of a major hostile attack to be 
launched during the following day, ordered 
that the assault echelons of the 14th In- 
fantry Division hold themselves in readiness 
to march off at 6:00 a.m., October 8. 


(3) Of the Army Reserves, the following 
will be in readiness from 5:00 a.m., October 
8, on: 

(a) The 195th Infantry Division (minus 
one regiment) under the command of its divi- 
sional commander. One regiment will be 
placed on the points east of the Cauroy-St. 
Etienne road behind Hohenzollern Hill; one 
battalion will be advanced on the boundary line 
of the Army on Habsburger Hill. One regi- 
ment with accompanying artillery on and east 
of the Machault-St. Etienne road south of 
Hohenzollern Hill; one battalion will be ad- 
vanced into the vicinity of the southwest edge 
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of Gottorp depression. Combat Mission: Pro- 
tection of the boundary of the Army and launch- 
ing of independent counterattacks in case the 
enemy, in the sector of 231st Infantry Regi- 
ment, breaks through Main Line of Resistance 
No. 4 and advances in a general northerly di- 
rection. ; 

(b) One battalion of the 159th Infantry 
Regiment with accompanying battery will be 

aced on the southwestern portion of Meck- 
lenburg Hill. Combat Mission: Mecklenburg 
Hill will be occupied and held. A penetration 
of the enemy south of Mecklenburg Hill in the 
general direction of Semide will be prevented. 

(c) The order of battle of the other ele- 
ments of the assault groups will be as today. 

(4) After a long pause in the hostile tank 
attacks it can be safely assumed that tanks will 
again be used in the expected attack of to- 
morrow. Approach of tanks has been recog- 
nized in aérial photographs. Advanced tank 
platoons with tank ammunition are required 
in our own lines. The foremost infantry lines 
will be reénforced with isolated guns of the 
field artillery. 

(5) Before dawn October 8, waves of de- 
struction fire are to be employed, so far as the 
present ammunition supply permits, in view of 
the expected enemy major attack. Throughout 
the entire night, St. Etienne will be subjected 
to a continuous harassing fire of heavy-caliber 
guns. 

(6) Waves of destruction fire will be uti- 
lized in order to restore the line in the sector 
of the 368th Infantry Regiment. 

(7) The command post of the 195th In- 
fantry Division will be located either at Cauroy 
or on the Cauroy-St. Etienne road at Hohen- 
zollern Hill. 


In the evening of October 7 the combat 
strengths of the troops of the 123d Infantry 
Division were as follows: 


Machine Guns 
Officers Men Heavy Light 
149th Inf. Reg. 
Ist Battalion .... 3 160 6 18 
2d Battalion ..... 2 116 3 3 
3d Battalion ..... 6 146 4 7 
368th Inf. Reg. 
Ist Battalion ....12 155 6 8 
2d Battalion ..... 10 195 6 10 
3d Battalion ..... 7 102 6 8 
74th Res. Inf. Reg. 
Ist Battalion .... 6 181 4 14 
2d Battalion ..... 6 168 4 5 
3d Battalion ..... 9 150 6 10 
Jager Battalions 
MM are a ec 16 136 10 15 
(ae 6 64 9 12 
J 6 132 12 12 


This made a total strength of 
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Officers Men 

149th Infantry Regiment .......... 11 422 
368th Infantry Regiment .......... 29 452 
74th Reserve Infantry Regiment . .21 449 
8th Jager Regiment .............. 28 332 
GO aided cin atm Rent 89 1,705 


One should keep these figures in mind 
and take into consideration what these 
troops had accomplished during the days 
preceding the combat, as one reviews the 
major battle which they had to endure on 
October 8, engaged against the entirely fresh 
American 7lst Brigade totaling in round 
numbers 300 officers and 7,000 men, as well 
as the American 2d Division, whose troops 
were really, relatively speaking, quite fit for 
front-line fighting. 


Tue Ericuts Day or OcToBER 
(See Maps U, V, and W) 


During the afternoon of October 7, the 
commanding general of the American 71st 
Infantry Brigade, General Pegram-Whit- 
worth, was called to Headquarters of the 
2d Division where Major General Lejeune 
gave him verbal orders for the launching of 
the attack of October 8. The attack was to 
be carried out in the former combat zone in 
the direction of Machault-Cauroy and was to 
be executed by the 7lst Infantry Brigade. 
The 2d Division was designated to protect 
the flanks with the 2d Battalion, 9th Infan- 
try, on the right, and the Ist Battalion, 6th 
Marine Regiment, on the left, but was other- 
wise to serve as reserve. Two tank battal- 
ions of the French, the entire artillery of the 
2d Division, as well as the attached French 
29th, 34th, and 452d Field Artillery Regi- 
ments were designated to assist the drive. 

In the evening General Whitworth as- 
sembled his regimental commanders in his 
own command post and discussed various 
phases of the offensive. The attack ob- 
jective was a line that stretched along their 
own front at a distance of about two kilo- 
meters. Each regiment was to designate one 
battalion as the first, one as the second, and 
one as the third attack wave. These assault 
detachments were to “leap-frog,” i.e., as 
soon as the first sector was captured, the 
forward battalion was to remain stationary, 
the two others behind continuing the drive; 
the first battalion, formerly first in lines, 
was then to become the third, the former 
third battalion would consequently then be 
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the second attack wave. At 6:15 a.m. the 
first attack wave of the infantry was to get 
under way. 

General Whitworth dismissed his regi- 
mental commanders at 10:00 p.m. They im- 
mediately repaired to their billets and in 
turn again discussed the attack with their 
battalion commanders. After this, the drive 
was again discussed between the battalion 
commanders and their company commanders, 
whereupon the latter received verbal instruc- 
tions. The company commanders of the 
141st Infantry Regiment received them be- 
tween 2:00 and 4:00 a.m., those of the 142d 
Infantry Regiment not before about 6:00 
A.M. 

The documentary attack orders of the 2d 
Division were not issued until twelve o’clock 
midnight. Thereupon, the 7lst Infantry 
Brigade issued its own written attack orders 
as late as 4:00 a.m. and it may be assumed 
that they traveled no further than the respec- 
tive regimental headquarters. 

This explains why the orders for this 
attack, set for 6:15 a.m., reached the troops 
only shortly before “zero hour.” Indeed, 
the front-line battalion of the 141st Infantry 
learned of this order at 6:11 a.m. The bat- 
talion commander of the front-line battalion, 
141st Infantry, was just in the act of impart- 
ing detailed instructions to his company 
commanders when the rolling barrage com- 
menced. 

In the right sector of the division the 
front-line battalion, Ist Battalion, 141st In- 
fantry, fell in lines punctually. It immedi- 
ately was subjected to a severe artillery and 
machine-gun bombardment. The battalion 
commander died in action. His troops con- 
tinued their advance for only a short period, 
then definitely halted at a point north of the 
St. Etienne—Orfeuil road. 

The 2d and 3d Battalions were to follow 
in the wake of the Ist. However, at 6:15 
A.M., neither of the two was ready to form 
for the attack because, in the case of the 2d 
Battalion, the battalion commander had de- 
cided at the last moment to change the order 
of battle of his companies, and in the case of 
the 3d, it was up to this momei:t totally un- 
aware of the actual “zero hour.” Hence 
both these battalions were soon in disorder. 
However, a few troops advanced as far as 
the front line of the Ist Battalion. And 
here, at a point immediately north of the St. 
Etienne—Orfeuil road, the regiment re- 


mained throughout the entire day, 
machine-gun company (Company A, 14g 
Infantry) could not be reached by runney 
It was located at the extreme right by 
formed for the attack soon after 6:15 ay 
and took up a position north of the road, 

(See Appendix II) The 2d Battalion 
9th Infantry, had been designated to estab. 
lish and maintain contact between the 7lg 
Infantry Brigade and the French 346th Jp 
fantry Division which advanced on the right 
The battalion was now forced to participat, 
in the attack, captured a machine-gun strong. 
point north of the road, and likewise cam 
toa halt. It was reported that troops of the 
346th Infantry Division had advanced 
through the lines of the 2d Battalion, 9h 
Infantry Regiment, but had then again fal 
len back behind the lines of that battalion, 
Now another French battalion advanced in 
attack at the right of the 2d Battalion, % 
Infantry, and established communication 
with the French front at Médéah Hill. We 
can thus see that the French also had not 
got very far ahead with their drive. Never. 
theless, a German attack, launched from the 
northeast against the American and French 
lines, was repulsed. Owing to the heavy 
losses, the 2d Battalion, 9th Infantry, at 
3:40 p.m. was relieved by the 1st Battalion, 
2d Engineers, together with the 4th Ma 
chine-Gun Company. These now took over 
the flank protection and contact with the 
French 346th Infantry Division. 

The following report has been made re 
garding the activities of the French Tank 
Battalion, attached to the 14lst Infantry 
Regiment: 

At 7:30 a.m. the tanks attached to this regi- 
ment came into action. The runner had been 
unable to get in touch with the commanding 
officer of the tank detachment, as a result of 
which he received the attack orders only after 
considerable delay. Hence, the tanks did not 
appear on the left flank of the foremost bat- 
talion, the 2d Battalion, 141st Infantry Regi 
ment, until about fifteen minutes after it had 
formed for the attack. The tanks may perhaps 
have helped some of the forward squads of 
riflemen, but there was no codperation between 
tanks and infantry, the tanks rolling aimlessly 
ahead and thus giving almost negligible assist 
ance. But the worst of it was that twice they 
fired into their own infantry and caused heavy 
losses. Afterwards all the tanks left the battle 
field. Acting with the permission of the regr 
mental commander, 141st Infantry Regiment, 
they were all withdrawn during the afternoon 
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With the 142d Infantry Regiment, attack- 
ing in the left half of the division sector, 
matters went still worse. Here, the com- 

commanders did not receive their at- 
tack orders until about 6:00 a.m. Conse- 
quently, they were unable to study them 
properly, and made them known to their 
companies just at the time the rolling bar- 
rage opened up at 6:15 a.m. Naturally 
enough, the launching of the attack by these 
companies was delayed for from five to 
fifteen minutes and when they actually wet 
over the top, their rolling barrage had run 
away from them and their own advance 
consequently had little effect. : 

In its advance in a northwesterly direc- 
tion, the 2d Battalion, 142d Infantry, ad- 
yancing as the first attack wave, crossed 
Blodnitz Hill (Hill 160), broke the resist- 
ance of the Germans at the west slope of the 
hill, and thereafter directed its activities 
chiefly against the cemetery northeast of St. 
Etienne. Here, upon and between the 
graves, the Germans had emplaced numer- 
ous machine guns having a firing range of 
from five hundred to one thousand meters 
and an effective range over an arc of 180 
degrees, extending from southwest to north- 
east. Elements of the battalion succeeded 
at last in reaching the St. Etienne—Semide 
road about one kilometer northeast of St. 
Etienne. Elements of the two other bat- 
talions arrived as reénforcements. As time 
passed, the troops entrenched in a line touch- 
ing on the right the sector of the French 
7th Division, which had advanced northwest 
of St. Etienne, and extending thence left- 
ward from the northeast edge of the village 
across the cemetery in the direction of Sem- 
ide. But from this point to the right flank of 
the 241st Infantry Regiment there was a gap 
of no less than two kilometers, and the line 
of the 241st Infantry was located actually 
one kilometer in rear of the other lines. 
Moreover, troops of various units had be- 
come completely mixed together, and for 
these reasons the 242d Infantry Regiment 
was also withdrawn late in the afternoon to 
the west slope of Blodnitz Hill. 

The assistance given by the French Tank 
Battalion here was no greater than in the 
case of the 141st Infantry. When the infan- 
try attacked Blodnitz Hill, the tank on which 
the detachment commander rode was de- 
stroyed by shell fire and the officer himself 
killed. Thereupon the other tanks withdrew. 
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At twelve o’clock noon the Ist Battalion, 
6th Marines, moved into the village of St. 
Etienne, which had been for the past twenty- 
four hours in the undisputed possession of 
the French. The Marine Battalion had only 
to take over this village, which belonged to 
the combat zone of the American 2d Divi- 
sion, from its allies. Two companies of the 
battalion attempted to occupy the trenches 
located north of the village but were driven 
out by our fire. They retreated and occu- 
pied trenches south of the town. At 5:40 
p.M. the American lines encircled the town, 
with their left flank in contact with the 
French 7th Infantry Division. In the eve- 
ning this line was reénforced by the 2d Bat- 
talion, 2d Engineers. That the Americans 
so speedily evacuated the village which they 
had occupied a few minutes earlier is ex- 
plained no doubt by the fact that it was 
subjected to a heavy bombardment, and 
holding troops in a village of this type is 
very uncomfortable and productive of heavy 
losses. Located as it was in somewhat of a 
depression in the terrain, St. Etienne had no 
great tactical value either for the Germans 
or for the Americans and French. 

The losses of the American 71st Infantry 
Brigade on this day amounted to 75 officers 
and 1,314 enlisted men, which was 33 
per cent of the officers and 23 per cent of 
the men. The troops, however, had a feel- 
ing that these losses were still greater, for 
as early as 9:45 a.m. the 71st Infantry Bri- 
gade reported that its losses amounted to at 
least 50 per cent. As additional disquieting 
reports came in, especially in regard to the 
safety of the right flank, General Whitworth 
asked the French 21st Corps to move for- 
ward at least the American 72d Infantry Bri- 
gade and the 13lst Machine-Gun Battalion 
as a reénforcement. General Lejeune for- 
warded this request and subsequently in- 
formed General Whitworth that General 
Ely, commanding general of the 3d Infantry 
Brigade, had been instructed to put all avail- 
able troops into lines. Execution of this 
order, however, was omitted because the 
71st Infantry Brigade had discontinued its 
attack and no German counterattacks fol- 
lowed. The only operation incident to the 
order was that the 23d Infantry Regiment 
was again brought up into the vicinity of the 
St. Etienne—Orfeuil road as a reserve, be- 
hind the gap that existed between the sectors 
of the 142d and 141st Infantry Regiments. 
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Not taking into consideration the casual- 
ties, the miscarriage of the 71st Infantry 
Brigade’s attack is explained by the fact that 
the American artillery had been instructed 
that the attack was to get under way at 6:15 
A.M., beginning on the St. Etienne—Orfeuil 
road. It was also stated that the preparatory 
bombardment was to be directed on points 
three hundred to four hundred meters north 
of this road. But since actually the lines 
of the infantry were partly located several 
hundred meters south of the road, a great 
number of German machine-gun nests were 
not subjected to the American artillery bom- 
bardment. 

Let us now describe the American front 
line as it existed during the night of October 
8 to 9. It began at a point two kilometers 
northwest of the Médéah Ferme, extended 
approximately four hundred meters north 
of the St. Etienne—Orfeuil road in the sector 
of the 14lst Infantry Regiment and, in the 
sector of the 142d Infantry Regiment began 
at the northwest slope of Blodnitz Hill and 
ended at the northeast edge of St. Etienne. 
But there were no continuous lines; nor did 
these two infantry regiments have any con- 
tact. Moreover, men of various units were 
mixed together in the trenches, with only 
such organization as the officers were able 
hastily to patch up. 

Let us now observe the events of the day 
as they unfolded on the German side. I 
will first give the collective report of 3d 
Army Headquarters, and after that the re- 
ports of the regiments. 


This morning, the full impetus of the hostile 
major attack which was expected by the 3d 
Army struck the front from the right flank as 
far as Liry Hill. The result has been another 
failure to penetrate our lines. According to 
captured enemy orders, the first attack objec- 
tive was the Semide-Machault line. Tena- 
cious resistance of the defenders and a re- 
newed offensive spirit during following coun- 
terattacks have thwarted the enemy plans. To- 
day, too, they suffered heavy losses. 

The first blow of the enemy against St. 
Etienne and on the Liry Hill—Orfeuil line was 
either broken up by our fire, or was prevented 
from reaching its full development. Numerous 
tanks were destroyed or forced to retreat. Pri- 
vate First Class Budde of the Ist Battalion, 
55th Infantry Regiment, with a concentrated 
charge (geballte Ladung) wrote the finis of one 
of these tanks. Its occupants, the squadron 
commander and his adjutant, were made prison- 
ers. 
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This last item is especially noteworthy be. 
cause it may be considered an act of heroin 
to jump on the roof of a moving tank, fasten 
the “concentrated charge” (which consistsoj 
a number of hand grenades tied ina bundle) 
at the air slit, and then quickly light th 
fuse. 

The report continues: 

The 89th Grenadier Regiment alone & 
stroyed eight hostile tanks. Between St. Etieny 
and Orfeuil the enemy temporarily won som 
ground. Our combat reserves hurled them. 
selves against his lines, brought the d 
echeloned attack waves in the sector of the 213) 
Infantry Division to a halt, and on the righ 
flank of the 17th Infantry Division forced th 
enemy to retreat out of our main line of re 
sistance which he had entered. 


An energetic counterattack of the 2d Resery | 


Jager Battalion led along both sides of the Amy 
sector boundary forced the enemy to withdray 
on the left flank of the Ist Army, where he 
had also entered at the same time. Towari 
noon the enemy again attacked from & 
Etienne. This drive, which was delivered with 
great weight, was here too brought to a hal 
by our reserves before the enemy had bea 
able to advance more than a few hundred me 
ters. Before he could utilize his local sue 
cess, the concentrated attack of battalions of 
the 195th Infantry and the 14th Reserve Divi- 
sions struck him squarely. Several renewed 
attacks against the 203d Infantry Division were 
either intercepted by our destruction fire or ds 
collapsed closely in front of our lines in ou 
machine-gun and rifle fire. After the termina 
tion of the combats, the main line of resistance 
between the right flank of the Army and Lin 
Hill, with the exception of several small 
dentations, was again completely in our hands 


Army Headquarters, 3d Army, ordered 
the moving forward of the 3d Guard Ir 
fantry Division into the vicinity south o 


Machault. In addition to issuing this order, | 


it had also learned something new: the 74h 


Reserve Infantry Regiment, after a wel | 


executed raid into the hostile lines at Grena 
dier Hill, brought back six Americans of the 
American 36th Division as prisoners. Here 
is the combat report of the 74th Reserve Ir 
fantry Regiment: 


The eighth day of October was again a ms 
jor combat day for this regiment. After a 
artillery preparation that lasted about three 
quarters of an hour, the enemy at 6:30 AM, 
employing strong detachments, attacked ow 
lines. A bitter combat ensued. The enemy 
threw great masses of troops into the fight and 
he suffered heavy losses. At about 8:00 au 
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he attempted to roll up the sector of the Ist 
Battalion, 74th Reserve Infantry, from the 
flank, but our machine guns prevented this ma- 
neuver and inflicted heavy losses in his ranks. 
Elements of the 2d Battalion were thrown in 
as a reenforcement and gradually the enemy 
was again forced to relinquish his hold upon 
the right flank of the Ist Battalion. At 8:20 
aM. we were justified in assuming that this 
hostile attack had been warded off. For pur- 

ses of flank protection, the right flank of the 
ist Battalion, 368th Infantry Regiment, was 
somewhat withdrawn and in this manner we 
were able to continue in possession of our sec- 
tor. It became known that the enemy had pene- 
trated the portions of the front lines to the 
right and left of the lst Battalion, 74th Re- 
serve Infantry, and the Ist Battalion, 368th In- 
fantry. Thus contact was lost on both flanks, 
and the regiment urgently requested reénforce- 
ments. The enemy was observed to move, with 
tanks, through the lines at the right; some of 
his men were forced by the Ist Battalion, 368th 
Infantry, to turn about and withdraw. At 
10:00 a.m. the situation appeared to be most 
critical. Nevertheless, we were still able to 
check the advance of the enemy with our ma- 
chine-gun fire. We learned that the Americans 
had gained ground on our right and advanced 
beyond St. Etienne. Blodnitz Hill was lost to 
the enemy. As our right and left flanks were 
without contact with their neighbors, the Ist 
Battalion, 74th, and the Ist Battalion, 368th, 
“were in the air.” In order to fill the gaps, 
small detachments of the 2d Battalion, 74th, 
were used. Toward 3:00 p.m. orders were re- 
ceived according to which the front-line ele- 
ments of the 74th, in connection with the with- 
drawal of the 75th Infantry of the 17th Infan- 
try Division, were to bend back their right flank 
as far as Map Square 1049. Three battalions 
of the 195th Infantry Division, assisted by two 
Jager battalions of the 24th Jagers and one 
battalion of the 159th Infantry Regiment, were 
tocarry out a counterattack with the right flank 
advancing upon the center of St. Etienne and 
the left flank in the direction of Map Square 
1049. This counterattack had good results. The 
lst Battalion, 74th, having begun its operations 
just a minute before, again occupied its old 
positions and subsequently continued to hold 
them against all other hostile attacks. 


Here is the report of the 368th Infantry 
Regiment : (See Map V.) 


During the night of October 7 to 8, the 
enemy placed a severe harassing fire on ap- 
proach roads, assembly areas in the rear, and 
the battery firing positions. This and other 
signs indicated the possibility of a major at- 
tack on October 8. At 6:00 a.m. the enemy sud- 

y opened activities with a most intensive 
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annihilating fire which covered the entire regi- 
mental sector. The enemy utilized shells of all 
calibers, as well as gas and fog-producing 
bombs, so that shortly thereafter the whole ex- 
panse of the front lines was enveloped in thick 
smoke. Simultaneously with the beginning of 
the hostile artillery bombardment, the hostile 
infantry began to form for attack, and in some 
places to work forward toward our lines. These 
movements were immediately recognized by our 
own infantry and at once subjected to machine- 
gun fire. Barrage and annihilating fires were 
requested and began at once, delivering a full 
and well-directed fire on the hostile assembly 
areas. It was fortunate, in this connection, that 
our artillery had had earlier orders to under- 
take a heavy bombardment on the hostile lines 
between 6:10 and 6:30 a.m. 

At 6:30 a.m. the enemy advanced for the 
attack along the entire front. Despite their use 
of fresh and far superior forces, our own troops 
repulsed this attack before it reached our posi- 
tion. There was a brief pause, and the enemy 
again rushed forward, but was repulsed a sec- 
ond time. At certain points where he pene- 
trated our lines, he was at once thrown out 
again. New ensued a lively infantry action. 
The enemy battalions, which had previously 
suffered heavily under the artillery bom- 
bardment, again lost severely. Repeatedly 
the enemy attempted to carry out his planned at- 
tack, at some points as many as five times, but 
each time he was forced to return to his posi- 
tions. 

His attacks were supported by five tanks. 
These appeared first at points east of Blodnitz 
Hill, but the machine guns of the Ist Machine- 
Gun Company immediately forced them to turn 
back. Thereupon they began to circle around 
Blodnitz Hill and attempted to attack our lines 
from the west. Here again, they were sub- 
jected to the fire of the 2d Machine-Gun Com- 
pany. Three tanks were damaged and with- 
drew; two remained on the battle field, totally 
destroyed. [We know now that there were 
actually two different French tank detach- 
ments involved in this attack. ] 

As a result of the long-continued infantry 
action, there arose on our own side a serious 
shortage of ammunition. Our losses were also 
very great, but still our troops held their lines. 

As soon as the first smoke of the battle had 
cleared away, the two battalions established 
blinker communication with the regiment, sub- 
mitted reports concerning the situation, and re- 
quested—especially the 2d Battalion, 368th In- 
fantry, fighting on Blodnitz Hill—very urgent- 
ly that reéenforcements and ammunition be 
sent up. In compliance with these requests, 
the regiment ordered the 74th Reserve Infan- 
try Regiment to despatch two companies of the 
3d Battalion to Blodnitz Hill as a reénforce- 
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ment with as much ammunition as the men the last moment as a matter of honor to hold 
could carry. Blodnitz Hill and fight for it to the bitter end. 
The seriously depleted 2d Battalion, 368th In- Against a frontal attack the position would 
fantry, maintained for long hours its defense have been held. With the loss of Blodnitz Hill 
of the hotly contested Blodnitz Hill against all the right flank of the regiment was pressed 
hostile attacks. But while it was being most backward. The elements of troops located on 
fiercely beset in front, it suddenly observed in the eastern border of the hill had to be with- 
its rear strong hostile detachments which had drawn to the north, where they were able to 
broken through from the west. The enemy, establish contact with the 3d Battalion, 74th 
numerically far superior, forced the com- Infantry, located in the trapeze-shaped w 
pletely surprised and already decimated battal- With the capture of Blodnitz Hill, the ene- 
ion to surrender after a brief struggle. Only  my’s artillery bombardment gradually decreased 
a handful of men made good their escape. The in volume. The infantry attacks continued for 
men of this battalion, who, under the com- a long time thereafter. Now, however, the 
mand of Captain Lattmann, had proved their enemy discontinued his attacks against this 
worth in countless combats, regarded it up to regiment’s sector and concentrated his forces 
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VUE 10 TRE AMERICAN ATTACK THE GERMAN FIELD ARTILLERY HAD TO CHANGE ITS POSITION 
(Published by special permission from original war pictures) 
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the direction of St. Etienne where his drive, 
moreover, seemed to be winning ground. From 
St. Etienne he also attempted to advance north- 
east in the valley of the Arnes brook but was 
prevented from further progress by the ma- 
chine-gun fire of the 3d Battalion, 74th Re- 
serve Infantry, under the command of Captain 
Settemaier. When the enemy continued to 
advance north of St. Etienne, Captain Sette- 
maier decided at 12:30 p.m. that to avoid en- 
yelopment it was necessary to withdraw to the 
southwest slope of Mecklenburg Hill. But 
early in the afternoon, seeing that the enemy 
was no longer going forward, he again ad- 
vanced his battalion into the strips of woods 
in the St. Etienne—Semide line. 

During the afternoon the combat activities 
considerably abated. Isolated squads and units 
were able to assemble and establish themselves 
in the strips of woods. Heavy casualties had 
occurred, and only remnants of the Ist and 2d 
Battalions, 368th Infantry, held the positions 
that afternoon. 

At 6:30 p.m. the 159th Infantry Regiment 
formed for a counterattack with Mecklenburg 
Hill as the line of departure, in the direction 
of St. Etienne. Between this village and Blod- 
nitz Hill, this regiment advanced as far as the 
former positions of the 149th Infantry Regi- 
ment, some of its elements even advancing 
beyond. The enemy withdrew in haste from the 
village of St. Etienne, having been forced to 
do so as a result of a threatening envelopment 
by our own troops and a very energetic artil- 
lery fire. The 368th Infantry Regiment had 
received orders to support this counterattack, 
which was expected to pass across its lines. 
This support, however, was not given, for the 
left flank of the 159th Regiment, advancing 
toward St. Etienne, went far to the west of 
the right flank of the 368th. Our troops were 
not able to recapture Blodnitz Hill. Hence, 
the ground captured at the right by means of 
the counterattack was of no value and had no 
influence upon the location of the 368th’s line. 
In the evening of October 8, the right flank of 
the regiment (the 3d Battalion, 74th Reserve 
Infantry) was located in the trapeze-shaped 
woods without contact to westward; the left 
flank stood unchanged in the old main line of 
resistance, in contact there with the lst Battal- 
ion, 74th Reserve Infantry. Generally speak- 
ing, the front faced west or southwest. 

Signed: MANNKOPF. 


This report of Major Mannkopf is 
summed up by the brigade commander, Col- 
onel von Gotzen, in the following words: 


This clear, matter-of-fact narrative gives a 

in picture of the combats on October 8. The 

of Blodnitz Hill by the weakened elements 

of the 368th Infantry Regiment, especially the 


2d Battalion, was unavoidable. Its attempted 
recapture by the 159th Infantry did not take 
place because this regiment was withdrawn 
from this objective and put to other uses. The 
conduct and leadership of the 368th Infantry 
deserve recognition. 


Combat report of the 149th Infantry Regi- 
ment: 


At 6:45 a.m. the enemy, after a brief but 
severe artillery bombardment, attacked on a 
broad front which included this regiment’s sec- 
tor. One hostile tank detachment preceded the 
attacking troops. The conspicuous employment 
of tanks in no wise overawed our infantry. 
On the contrary, our infantry fire frequently 
brought the tanks to a halt, and it met the on- 
coming infantry waves with a heroic resistance. 
Disregarding danger that especially threatened 
it from the enemy occupation of St. Etienne, 
and disregarding also the previous losses it 
had suffered, the 3d Company, 149th Infantry 
Regiment, located on the right flank, under the 
command of Lieutenant Wagner, did excellent 
service. Under the command of Lieutenant 
Ferreau, the 2d Company, 149th Infantry, un- 
hesitatingly and with complete success hurled 
itself against the enemy in a counterattack, 
after the retreat of elements of the 368th In- 
fantry on Blodnitz Hill and also the 4th Com- 
pany, 149th Infantry, located west of it. 

Gradually the hostile infantry, numerically 
far superior and splendidly assisted by its tanks 
and, above all, by its strong artillery, succeeded 
in gaining a foothold on Blodnitz Hill. Simul- 
taneously a fresh squad of six tanks, using 
Ludwigs Hill as a starting point, moved first 
toward St. Etienne, then swerved toward Blod- 
nitz Hill, passed the hill in a northerly direc- 
tion, and finally showed by moving unhindered 
back and forth along the crest of the hill that 
the enemy was now in undisturbed possession 
of this important point. 

Naturally, telephonic communication with the 
Ist Battalion, 149th Infantry, was completely 
disrupted as soon as the hostile artillery bom- 
bardment began. Not until 9:20 a.m. did the 
regiment receive the 8:00 o’clock report of the 
Ist Battalion, 149th, which complained above 
all about the insufficient artillery support. From 
7:15 a.m. the regimental observation post had 
been subjected to a severe, well-directed fire and 
was now practically useless, so that it was dif- 
ficult to get a clear, comprehensive view of the 
situation. Employing all possible means of 
communication, the regiment at first succeeded 
in getting a barrage fire from the batteries; and 
then the artillery headquarters took control. 
Despite all the efforts of the artillery liaison 
officer, it was soon proved that communication 
by means of mounted messengers, and later on 
even runners, was entirely too slow and insuf- 
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ficient. On this day too, many complaints were 
yoiced concerning “shorts” of our own artil- 


At 7:30 a.m. an attempt was made to des- 
patch to the 74th Reserve Infantry Regiment 
a written order instructing it to launch a coun- 
terattack on Blodnitz Hill. The man who took 
this order never returned; presumably he was 
killed. The 74th never received the order. 


About this time the enemy launched a new 
rolling barrage that covered the entire width 
of the regimental sector between St. Etienne 
and Blodnitz Hill, where our companies were 
still holding their ground unshaken. The 4th 
Company, 149th, was now overwhelmed, but 
the other companies still held. The Jager Com- 
pany, in its sector at the cemetery west of the 
one held by the 3d Company, 149th, had yielded 
to strong enemy pressure, and as early as 7:00 
aM. had bent its line at right angles to the 
north, so that it now held the St. Etienne-Mac- 
hault highway. This was the situation when, 
at 9:30 a.m., another strong tank attack—about 
ten tanks, followed by infantry—stormed 
against the sector of the 3d Company, 149th 
Infantry. This company under Lieutenant 
Wagner, brave beyond all praise, now faced this 
new blow and held its own, tenaciously cling- 
ing to its precious piece of ground. To assist 
this company, the 12th Company, 149th Infan- 
try, (Lieutenant Bohm) located in the valley 
of Arnes brook, was shifted to the gully near the 
St. Etienne-Semide road. During the severe 
artillery bombardment that fell on the valley of 
the Arnes, this company had already suffered 
very considerable losses. In this extremely 
hard-pressed situation the 3d Company, 149th, 
held its own until 10:25 a.m., at which mo- 
ment it fired away its last round of ammunition. 

Repeated attempts had been made to bring 
relief to this company. The 12th Company, 
149th, tried a counterattack in an easterly di- 
rection, past its sector, but lacked strength to 
get results. Every time the enemy, charging 
down from Blodnitz Hill, attempted to roll up 
their sector, his purpose was defeated by our 
artillery fire, especially that of our heavy ma- 
chine guns located on the northern bank of the 
Arnes. These latter guns were commanded by 
Lieutenant Fink, who showed his usual cool- 
ness and eagerness to use his guns in action. 

Toward 10:25 a.m. the last bulwark of our 
defense on the southern bank of the Arnes 
brook had fallen; the 3d Company, 149th, out- 
flanked and stormed upon from the front, had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy after fighting 
to the last. 


This report goes on to describe the organi- 
zation of a defense on the northern bank 
of the Arnes, the counterattack of the 159th 
Infantry Regiment, and the subsequent ad- 
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vance of our own lines after this attack had 
been successful. It ends with the following 
praise of the activities of the lst Battalion, 
149th Infantry : 


Like the 2d Battalion, 149th, in its fighting 
on Blanc Mont, so the Ist Battalion, 149th, has 
proved its splendid spirit on October 6 and 7 
and especially on October 8. It has demonstrat- 
ed anew the truth of the old principle, that the 
morale of the troops in a crisis depends upon 
the personality of their leader. These young 
company commanders, all of them in the rank 
of lieutenants, yet most of them already re- 
garded as especially competent officers, have 
now practically without exception justified the 
confidence placed in them. The regimental com- 
mand can but hope that all those who surren- 
dered to a superior enemy after steadfast fight- 
ing to the last will receive the final recogni- 
tion which they deserve. 

Signed: GRUNDEL 


The report of the 2d Company, 18th Re- 
serve Pioneer Battalion, given below affords 
us an especially lively picture of the isolated 
combats which occurred on this day: 


The relief of the 2d Company from the front 
lines by the 2d and 4th Companies, 149th Infan- 
try, was accomplished between 3:00 and 4:00 
o’clock in the morning. After its relief, the 
company was designated to be billeted in the 
vicinity of the Support Battalion—3d Battalion, 
149th Infantry, in the Gottorp depression as the 
divisional reserve. While at 6:00 a.m. the com- 
mander, 3d Battalion, 149th, was conversing 
with the company commander, 2d Company, 
18th Pioneers, in regard to further moves, the 
enemy suddenly launched his drumfire. The 
company was immediately instructed to occupy 
the strip of woods in the northwest corner of 
Map Square 1047 and to block the ravine that 
leads in the direction of St. Etienne. At a 
point half-left of our own sector was located 
the 3d Machine-Gun Company, 149th Infantry 
Regiment, echeloned in depth, which was to 
hinder the enemy’s crossing of Arnes brook. 

When the company commander again re- 
turned to his men a severe box barrage was 
being laid on the hill crest forward of Gottorp 
depression. Despite the very heavy bombard- 
ment the company succeeded in moving to the 
designated edge of the woods in a southwesterly 
direction. Here the men immediately began 
entrenchments, which were designed for pro- 
tection against both ground and air observa- 
tion. Meanwhile the hostile artillery bombard- 
ment had reached its culminating point. The 
use of fog bombs indicated the nearness of the 
infantry attack. 

At 6:45 a.m. the first hostile tanks were ob- 
served to be moving in the direction of the 
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German soldiers’ cemetery outside of St. 
Etienne. On account of the fog, it was im- 
possible to determine their actual number. Upon 
their approach to the Fourth Main Line of Re- 
sistance, two tanks were brought to a halt by 
a direct hit of either a trench mortar or cannon. 
The hostile infantry did not immediately fol- 
low these tanks. The first Americans appeared 
at 7:10 a.M. in the west and on the west slope 
of Blodnitz Hill, and at once continued their 
advance until they reached the outposts of the 
Fourth Main Line of Resistance. Simultane- 
ously from five to six tanks detached themselves 
from the shadow of the strips of woods in Map 
Squares 1347/48 and moved north in the direc- 
tion of St. Etienne, but when near the village 
swerved, passed in a northerly curve around 
Blodnitz. Hill, and again disappeared at the 
eastern edge of this hill. An hour later three 
tanks rolled back and forth on the crest of 
Blodnitz Hill, as if on parade. 


Repeating his severe artillery preparation 
once more, the enemy about 7:30 a.m. pene- 
trated our lines in the Fourth Main Line of 
Resistance. At 8:05 a.m. the first of them were 
seen in the strips of woods on Blodnitz Hill; 
they were Frenchmen. Twenty-five minutes 
later there debouched from the strip of woods 
in Map Square 1148 the garrison of Blodnitz 
Hill, supposedly remnants of the 2d Battalion, 
368th Infantry Regiment. Sharp machine-gun 
fire from the strip of woods opposite soon 
blocked every line of retreat. A number of 
men who attempted to escape were shot down. 
The rest were captured and taken off on the 
reverse slope. 


At 9:30 a.m. the last remnants of the valiant 
Ist Battalion, 149th Infantry, withdrew their 
lines across Arnes brook and sought protection 
behind the lines of the 3d Machine-Gun Com- 
pany. Here the battalion was in contact on the 
right with the 4th Reserve Jager Battalion, 
located east and west of the St. Etienne—Mac- 
hault road. As the retreating men failed to halt 
in the fairly safe positions of the 3d Machine- 
Gun Company, the company commander of the 
2d Company, 18th Reserve Pioneer Company, 
hurried toward the troops, who were complete- 
ly disorganized and bewildered, in order to 
bring them toa halt. He first succeeded in halt- 
ing the yielding right flank at the St. Etienne- 
Machault highway, most of the men being mem- 
bers of the 4th Reserve Jager Battalion. He 
then divided them into two platoons and gave 
the command to an acting officer of the Jagers 
and a vice sergeant major of the 368th Infantry 
Regiment. Because of the disadvantageously 
located firing field, the men made two more 
moves to the rear and were then halted. There- 
upon entrenchment was ordered and begun. 

In the depression that extends from the St. 
Etienne Pioneer Park to the southwestern tip 
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of the Gottorp ravine, a block house or hut js 


located. Into this had squeezed a mob of from 
eighty to one hundred men, some infant 
some members of the machine-gun crews, others 
Jagers. This wildly confused intermixtyre 
typified the graveness of the situation. Firgt 
of all non commissioned officers were picked 
out and the men divided into squads under their 
leadership. Then they were instructed to ex. 
pand the lines from this block house to the left 
in the direction of the southern tip of the strip 
of woods located at the north edge of Map 
Square 1047. Lieutenant Haberland of the Ist 
Battalion, 149th Infantry, was ordered by the 
company commander, 2d Company, 18th Re 
serve Pioneer Battalion, to take command of 
the reorganized force, and carried out his duties 
with outstanding skill. The line was subse- 
quently expanded as far as the edge of the 
woods. 


Meanwhile Lieutenant Fink of the 3d Bat 
talion, 149th Infantry, had started an effective 
machine-gun fire from the block house on the 
village of St. Etienne and the Pioneer Park, 
and thus foiled repeated attempts of the enemy 
to debouch from the village. This was prob- 
ably about a quarter of an hour after the troops 
were brought to a halt. At this time a few 
shells of a medium caliber fell between St. Eti- 
enne and the position now held by our troops, 
So shattered and demoralized were the men that 
they could no longer be held, despite the most 
desperate measures of the officers. Slowly, but 
surely, our front crumpled. 


It was quickly decided to withdraw the line 
of defense abreast of the position then occupied 
by the 2d Company, 18th Reserve Pioneer Bat- 
talion. With three machine guns, Lieutenant 
Fink covered the retreat from the block house. 
Meanwhile, the company commander, 2d Com- 
pany, 18th Pioneers, had gone back to his men 
and taken all necessary measures to prevent the 
fleeing of the troops beyond the position 
which his own sector now formed. At the left, 
this was accomplished with almost complete 
success ; at the right, however, the Jagers could 
not be brought to a halt, with the exception of 
a few men and a light machine gun, the latter 
under the command of Oberjager Gétzem, 24 
Company, 24th Reserve Jager Battalion, who 
with splendid devotion to duty held to their 
post, echeloned on the right flank. As the senior 
officer present, the commander of the 2d Com- 
pany, 18th Reserve Pioneers, immediately took 
over the command of all troops then located 
in his sector and with them formed a battalion, 
dividing it into three companies reénforced 
with light and heavy machine guns, and dis 
tributing the officers among these units. The 
task was thus accomplished of establishing am 
effective line of defense with a strong right 
flank. During these critical hours, Lieutenants 
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Fink and Haberland demonstrated a quite out- 
standing courage and devotion to duty. 

At 10:30 a.m. thick lines of American rifle- 
men, descending Blodnitz Hill, advanced in at- 
tack in the direction of St. Etienne. Simul- 
taneously the first patrols showed themselves 
at points north of Arnes brook west of St. 
Etienne. Our artillery fire, requested to be 

ced on Arnes brook and St. Etienne, was 
well directed, and the attack was not carried 
further forward. The enemy entrenched at a 
point approximately one hundred meters south 
of the St. Etienne-Semide road but continued 
to reenforce his lines. 

Between twelve o’clock noon and three o’clock 
in the afternoon the northwest tip of Map 
Square 1047 was three or four times subjected 
to a lively harassing fire by our own field bat- 
teries which fired from the direction of the 
northeast tip of Gottorp ravine. No response 
was registered to our signals: “Shift your 
fire forward,” and “Caution; our lines located 
here.” Twice portions of the position had to be 
evacuated. It was only with great difficulty 
that our officers finally succeeded in leading 
their men back into the position, for their fight- 
ing spirit had much deteriorated under the or- 
deals of the day. Despite the despatch of re- 
peated patrols, it was impossible to establish 
contact with the forces on our right, though 
some of our men were seen moving back and 
forth in the woods around the north corner 
of Map Square 1046. It was presumed that 
these men were advanced patrols who, by 
the time the patrols from this sector had ap- 
proached their location, had already gone back 
to their own lines. On the left flank, contact 
with the neighboring troops, which were ele- 
ments of the 74th Reserve Infantry Regiment, 
was established by Patrol Officer Christiansen. 


At 5:45 p.m. the 159th Infantry Regiment 
launched its counterattack on our left. On 
our right the 14th Jager Regiment had been or- 
dered to participate, but up to 6:00 p.m. had 
not yet got under way. According to reports 
gathered during the day, it appeared that thé 
enemy had thrown strong masses of troops into 
St. Etienne. Without being assisted by 
the 14th Jager Regiment, the right flank of 
the 159th Infantry Regiment ran a great risk 
of being enveloped and rolled up by means of 
a hostile counterattack from the village of St. 
Etienne. With this exigency in mind, Bat- 
talion Commander Bohnke at 6:10 p.m. planned 
and carried out an attack that accompanied 
the one of the 159th Infantry Regiment and 
was protected by it on the left flank. The 
position which the 3d Machine-Gun Com- 
pany, 149th Infantry, had held during the fore- 
noon was recaptured. Having arrived here, 
the troops paused to regain their breath. The 
159th Infantry Regiment, whose attack objec- 
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tive was located somewhat diagonally away 
from the one of Battalion Commander Béhnke, 
had already begun to advance past it. By this 
time the Jagers were also seen advancing with 
their left flank on the Machault-St. Etienne 
road. The line of attack of the Jagers was in a 
southerly direction, that of the 159th Infantry 
southwesterly. Following exactly in their given 
directions, and taking into account the remain- 
ing distance still to be covered, it was estimated 
that the flanks of the 14th Jagers and the 159th 
Infantry Regiment would be in contact before 
they reached the village. The danger that 
threatened the right flank of the 159th was 
thus removed. This eliminated the necessit 
for a further attack by the 213th Infantry Divi- 
sion, and orders for it were therefore rescinded. 

Having reached an agreement with the bat- 
talion commander, 2d Battalion, 159th, Cap- 
tain Neumann, the troops were withdrawn into 
their lines of departure. Only three machine 
guns under the command of Lieutenant Fink 
remained at the block house as a boundary de- 
tachment between the 159th and 14th Jagers. 

After the arrival of the 7th Company, 159th, 
and in accordance also with the arrangement 
with Captain Neumann, these two guns too, 
were designated to withdraw to their line of de- 
parture. Relief and regrouping followed later 
that same night. Signed: BOunKE 

Lieutenant of Reserve and Company Com- 
mander. 


Here is the order which the commanding 
general, 213th Infantry Division, forwarded 
at 1:27 p.m. to the 37th Reserve Infantry 
Brigade: 


At present it is a matter of primary impor- 
tance to halt the advance of the enemy north 
and northeast of St. Etienne. No one has the 
right to yield voluntarily one single foot of 
ground. 

Major General Weidener, commanding 
general of the 195th Infantry Division, at 
2:10 p.m., issued orders as follows :* 


(1) The enemy is now in the act of ad- 
vancing from St. Etienne and points farther 
east in a northerly direction. With the forces 
now available to him, Lieutenant Colonel Rie- 
senthal will immediately launch a counterattack. 
The 5th Jager Battalion is hereby ordered to 
connect with this attack on its right flank. The 
right flank of the 5th Jagers will move along 
the Cauroy—St. Etienne road; the left flank of 
the attack groups will move in the direction of 
Blodnitz Hill. Reserves will be located be- 
hind the left flank. In order to prevent a pene- 
tration by the enemy in the direction of Mac- 
hault, the lines will be advanced as far as pos- 
sible. 

*See Appendix V. 
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(2) The 6th Jager Battalion will continue 
under its former instructions: “protection of 
Hohenzollern Hill.” 

(3) The 260th Field Artillery Regiment, 
with every piece available will assist this at- 
tack. 

(4) Three battalions of the 3d Guard In- 
fantry Division will be brought to the lines in 
the vicinity south of Machault via trucks. 


The following report is made by the 14th 
Jager Regiment regarding the execution of 
this operation: 


For the purposes of a concentrated attack, 
the 5th Jager Battalion east of the Cauroy-St. 
Etienne road, the 15th Jager Battalion west of 
the Machault-St. Etienne road, and the 22d 
Reserve Jager Battalion, were placed under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Riesenthal. 
Two battalions of the 159th Infantry Regiment 
were ordered to connect with this attack from a 
northeasterly direction, advancing toward 
Blodnitz Hill. The enemy was to be pushed 
back into St. Etienne and contact was to be 
established between the battalions in a position 
north of that village. This counterattack got 
under way after a brief artillery preparatory 
fire on St. Etienne and Blodnitz Hill. Soon 
afterward, increasing darkness prevented the 
continuance of the attack against village and 
hill. 


Complying with an order of Group Py 
which was issued at 6:30 p.m., the 195th In- 
fantry Division at 8:20 p.m. ordered the fol- 
lowing : (See Map X.) 


(1) After accomplishment of the counter- 
attack which will end with the recapture of the 
Fourth Main Line of Resistance, the 14th Jager 
Regiment will remain employed in lines and 
have contact with the 8th Jager Regiment, hold- 
ing a line that extends as far as Blodnitz Hill. 
The elements of the 213th Infantry Division 
now located in the sectors of these two regi- 
ments will be withdrawn and placed in support 
southeast of Machault. 

(2) The 8th and 14th Jager Regiments will 
come temporarily under the command of the 
213th Infantry Division. It is contemplated 
that, on the evening of October 9, the 195th 
Infantry Division will take over the command 
of these two regiments... . . etc. 

(3) After termination of the counterattack, 
the 5th Jager Battalion will be relieved by the 
14th Jager Regiment and withdrawn. The 2d 
Reserve Jager Battalion will not be relieved 
and withdrawn by Group Langer before the 
night of October 9 to 10. Until 5:00 p.m., Octo- 
ber 9, the 6th Jager Regiment (minus its 2d 
Reserve Jager Battalion) will remain in sup- 
port south of Hohenzollern Hill on both sides 
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of the St. Etienne—Machault road as the Army 
Reserve. 

(4) The commanding officer of the inf 
will be charged with establishment of a mg. 
chine-gun blockade on Hohenzollern Hill with. 
in the sectors of the 8th and 14th Jager Regi. 
ments. For this purpose, he will have at his 
disposal the two machine-gun companies of the 
6th Jager Battalion. 


But how did it come about that the 2d Re. 
serve Jager Battalion had to be employed in 
lines in the sector of the 242d Infantry Dj- 
vision of Group Langer? The answer is that 
the left neighbor of the American 2d Divi- 
sion, the French 7th Infantry Division, had 
also launched an attack at this point. Of 
this, the 242d Infantry Division reports as 
follows (See Map W): 


The enemy attacked just as we had expected 
him to. After a half hour of drumfire sud- 
denly begun on the infantry lines, the enemy at- 
tacked with strong forces at 6:30 a.m. in the 
sector of this division. In the sector of the 
475th Infantry Regiment, this attack was re 
pulsed with heavy losses for the enemy. By 
the 127th Infantry Regiment it was recog- 
nized at once—as soon as the hostile troops 
had concentrated—and, under our immediately 
commencing and well-directed artillery and 
machine-gun fire, it never even developed. 

The left flank of the 127th and the sector of 
the 476th Infantry Regiments were attacked 
by the enemy with especially strong forces, 
aided by tanks. After a stubborn encounter the 
right flank of the 476th was forced back a dis- 
tance of some 1,200 meters, as a result of which 
the connecting left flank of the 127th had to be 
also withdrawn somewhat to the northeast. At 
about 10:20 a.m. our counterattack, scheduled 
to be launched automatically, came under way. 
It was assisted by the 3d Battalion, 127th, 
which was located behind the left flank of the 
sector of the 127th. During the first few min- 
utes this attack made fairly good progress. 
But, when at about twelve o’clock noon the ene- 
my, again employing strong forces, repeated 
his attacks against the 2d Battalion, 127th, 
located on the left flank of this regiment, our 
own counterattack came gradually to a halt. 

At 9:55 a.m. the 56th Infantry Regiment of 
the 14th Infantry Division was ordered to im- 
mediately close up and fill the gap of some 
three hundred meters that had sprung up be- 
tween the 127th and 476th Regiments as a fe 
sult of their withdrawal. It was further or- 
dered that the 16th Infantry Regiment, in its 
old combat zone, was to move close behind the 
Reserve Battalion of the 127th Infantry. 


At 10:00 a.m. the 242d Infantry Division 
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over the command in the former sector 
ofthe 14th Infantry Division. 

A hostile attack at about twelve o’clock noon, 
directed chiefly against the breakage in the 
lines on that portion of the sector that lies in 

ware 1143, was unsuccessful. Mean- 

4 the 127th Infantry, energetically assisted 
the elements of the 16th Infantry Regiment 
which had come up, again succeeded in getting 
its counterattack under way and completely re- 
ined our former lines within the main line 
of resistance. On this occasion, fifty-one mem- 
bers of the French 103d and 265th Infantry 

iments were brought in as prisoners. 

The 476th Infantry Regiment, assisted by 
elements of the 56th Infantry Regiment, like- 
wise renewed its counterattack and succeeded 
in advancing its lines for a distance of 150-200 
meters to the east. But after it had covered 
this distance, it encountered strong resistance 
and came to a stop. 

The counterattack of the 2d Reserve Jager 
Battalion, which had attacked simultaneously 
with the 467th Infantry, advanced fairly speed- 
ily and terminated its attack after it had added 
to its sector 400 meters’ width of an intended 
switch position immediately behind the main 
line of resistance. The commanding officer of 
the 6th Jager Regiment now ordered his bat- 
talion to discontinue its advance and instead 
to echelon in depth as otherwise the right flank 
of the 6th Jager Regiment might become ex- 
posed and too much endangered. 

Toward 4:00 p.m. a severe harassing fire fell 
on the sector of the 213th Infantry Division, 
subsequently shifting to the left flank of the 
476th Infantry. However, our artillery im- 
mediately delivered a well-directed, very effec- 
tive bombardment and the attack never devel- 


The 476th Infantry had suffered very heavy 
casualties. It was ordered that, beginning 
at 6:00 a.m. October 9, the 476th was to 
recapture its portion of the main line of re- 
sistance. The badly depleted 2d Battalion, 
476th, was concentrated behind the sector of the 
3d Battalion. One battalion of the 16th In- 
fantry was placed at the disposal of the 56th 
Infantry Regiment as reénforcements. The 
57th Infantry Regiment was placed immediate- 
ly behind the sector of the 56th Infantry. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Schwab was placed in command 
of these counterattacks. 


Let us now consider the efforts of the 
Germans in defending their positions against 
the attacks of the right neighbor of the 
American 2d Division. 

In the sector of the 17th Infantry Division 
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and on the right flank of the 203d Infantry 
Division, the enemy, penetrating our main 
line of resistance, advanced west of the high- 
way to some seven hundred meters farther 
north. East of the highway, in the Johann- 
Albrecht-Mulde (depression) and Herzogs- 
grund, he also gained ground. After a com- 
bat of frequently changing issue, the 75th 
Infantry Regiment, fighting on the right 
flank of the 17th Division, succeeded in re- 
capturing a substantial portion of the Fourth 
Main Line of Resistance. The 89th Grena- 
dier and the 409th Infantry Regiments, as- 
sisted by elements of the Ist Bavarian In- 
fantry Division, also launched counterat- 
tacks. During the forenoon the 406th In- 
fantry Regiment repulsed two strong attacks 
directed against the Orfeuil—Berlin Hill line, 
and inflicted severe losses on the enemy. 

At about 4:00 p.m. a new drumfire com- 
menced falling on points on both sides of the 
boundary line separating the sectors of the 
17th and 203d Infantry Divisions. The 
406th Infantry again warded off enemy at- 
tacks. 

Thus by the courage of the German regi- 
ments the major attacks of six hostile divi- 
sions were warded off. According to state- 
ments of prisoners, these divisions had 
placed cavalry divisions in readiness as close 
behind the front as Sommepy, whose mission 
was to utilize the expected penetration of our 
lines. 

The statements we have obtained from 
American sources coincide precisely, as we 
have seen, with those on the German side. 
The only discrepancy we discover in the 
American narrative is the omission of the 
major counterattacks launched by the 195th 
Infantry Division, by which the lines of the 
American 142d Infantry Regiment were 
pushed back to a certain extent. On the con- 
trary, this withdrawal of the American lines 
is represented to have been a voluntary one, 
accomplished merely because desired for 
special reasons. There is, however, com- 
plete agreement on the point that St. 
Etienne, as a result of a severe artillery bom- 
bardment, was evacuated by the Americans 
of their own accord; for, as we see in the 
German reports, the counterattack of our 
troops was halted before it reached the town. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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‘Subject: Change of Duty”’ 


By LigEvuTENANT E. A. Sotomons, U. S. Navy 


OW many times has this phrase 
meant the realization of our fondest 
hopes or bitter disappointment? 

Whether it is the one or the other, we must 
all at some time have wondered what goes 
on within the portals of the Detail Office. 
It is therefore my purpose in this short ar- 
ticle to give some idea of the interior work- 
ings of this office by briefly outlining the 
mechanics of keeping all the round holes 
filled with round pegs. 

In general, the assignment to duty of offi- 
cers falls naturally into two parts; the 
purely mechanical process of determining 
the billets which will be vacated during a 
specified period; and the selection of the 
proper officers to fill these vacancies. The 
elements which enter into the latter are: 
rotation of duty, rank and experience, fit- 
ness, and personal desire. 

There are very definite “Bureau of Navi- 
gation Policies” which govern these ele- 
ments. They are, in brief, that repeating 
in the same type ship or in similar shore 
duties be not allowed except in special cases ; 
that only officers falling in a specified band 
of seniority be assigned to certain classes of 
duty; that an officer’s report of fitness be 
carefully scrutinized in order to determine 
his personal qualifications for the duty as- 
signed; that officers be assigned to duties 
which they personally request insofar as 
practicable. Although “milk from contented 
cows” may be a rather homely simile to ap- 
ply, it is a well-recognized fact that the 
quality of an officer’s work is in no small 
part dependent upon his desire to perform a 
certain duty in some particular locality. 
How best to combine the requirements of the 
service with the desires of the individual is 
no small task, and we shall now see the 
methods employed to fit together this enor- 
mous cross-station puzzle. 

In order to keep an accurate and con- 
stant check on the whereabouts of more 
than eighty-eight hundred officers of the 


Navy, there is an alphabetical card index 
showing a brief of their last orders, date of 
compliance, and other pertinent data such 
as leave address (if on leave), temporary 
transfer to hospital, etc. In addition, a com- 
plete and permanent roster of all ships and 
shore stations is maintained with a card for 
each officer giving rank, class, and date of 
reporting. On a separate board there is 
charted the allowance and actual comple 
ment of every vessel and shore station for 
ready reference. 

Bureau of Navigation Circular Letter No. 
61-29 of August 14 adequately covered the 
contents of the officers’ official records 
which are made available to the personnel 
of the Detail Office in order that assignment 
to duty may be made with full knowledge of 
the desires and ability of the individual. In 
addition, a card known as the “duty dia 
gram” is kept on file which shows in graphic 
form the ship or station to which attached, 
and length of each tour at sea or shore. In 
the margin is noted the preference for next 
duty afloat and ashore taken from fitness 
reports and letter requests. In this connec 
tion, there is maintained a file of stations, 
forces, and fleets under each of which is 
filed cards inscribed with the names of the 
officers requesting that particular duty. 
From the foregoing, it may be seen that all 
available information is close at hand for 
the detail officer and arranged in easily di- 
gestible form. 

The selection of officers for postgraduate 
instruction at the Naval Academy is accom- 
plished by special boards, the members of 
which come from the staff of the Postgradu- 
ate School, Detail Office, Training Division, 
and bureaus of the Department having spe- 
cial cognizance of a particular course. 
recorders of the boards prepare all neces 
sary data such as eligibility, requests, resig- 
nation waivers, etc., and collect the various 
cards and records that the boards may de 
sire to consult. All officers who have te 
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ed postgraduate instruction are consid-' 


ered, and those best qualified are selected by 
individual votes of the members of the 
boards. Some courses being more popular 
than others, it is natural that the selection 
requirements must be stricter. In any case, 
it is the record on file that is the determin- 
ing factor. 

The detailing of the various grades is 
divided among the six desks of the Detail 
Office as follows: (1) warrant officers, 
chief warrant officers, and all officers on 
temporary duty; (2) ensigns, lieutenants 
junior grade until available for shore duty. 
and all officers performing duty on sub- 
marines; (3) all aviation personnel; (4) all 
officers of the staff corps; (5) lieutenants, 
lieutenant commanders, and commanders up 
to the senior class of commanders; (6) 
commanders of this specified class and 
above. For the sake of brevity, and to pre- 
yent duplication, only that desk which de- 
tails the middle grades will be described. 

The majority of changes in station occur 
in the summer months. This time has been 
selected because it marks the end of the 
competition year, the completion of fleet con- 
centration, the commencement of the aca- 
demic year at the Postgraduate School, and 
the end of the academic year at the Naval 
Academy and the Junior War College. 

In the fall of the preceding year, as early 
as the detail officer can get it under way, 
the “June Slate” is started. First, lists of 
all officers who are due for a change of 
station in the coming year are made up. 


These lists contain the signal number, name, 


class, duty performing, previous sea or shore 
duties performed, and next sea or shore 
duty requested by official or personal re- 
quest and on reports of fitness. Separate 
lists of those going from sea to shore and 
shore to sea are made, and the officers listed 
on each by classes. A brief summary of the 
total sea and shore billets at the various sta- 
tions and ships which will be vacated, and 
the number of requests for each of them, is 
prepared in order that the detail officer may 
have an idea of where the opening wedge 
may be inserted. If by some lucky chance 
the vacancies and requests for each station 
Should even approximately balance each 
other, it would be fortunate for all con- 
cerned. This is never the case, however, and 
a moment’s thought will bring the realiza- 


tion of the enormity of the task that now 
confronts the detail officer. The entire re- 
sponsibility is not, however, on his shoulders 
as he calls to his aid the suggestions and 
recommendations for certain key billets 
ashore that must be filled by specially 
trained officers. To this end, the various 
bureaus and activities send in their recom- 
mendations and insofar as possible these are 
complied with; postgraduate officers and 
the staff corps particularly are assigned in 
this manner. Having collected all available 
data, the real task of slating is begun. 

The blank slate is filled in with the names 
of those officers going from sea to shore, 
commencing with the senior class to be 
shifted and working down. Duty diagrams, 
reports of fitness, etc., are consulted and 
each officer is tentatively slated for a shore 
job, giving due consideration to recommen- 
dations and personal requests, and keep- 
ing tab on the time that the shift may be 
made in order that leave may be granted 
without too great inconvenience to the serv- 
ice. 

When those going from sea to shore have 
been assigned, the list of those going from 
shore to sea is taken up. The vacancies 
created by those coming ashore are filled, 
together with any vacancies existing, inso- 
far as personnel is available. While this 
process is under way, there are constant in- 
terruptions and changes that must be made. 
The slate is continually under the eraser. 
John Smith can’t go to the Third Naval Dis- 
trict because his mother-in-law lives there 
and he doesn’t get along with her. Wil- 
liam Jones doesn’t want the U.S.S. “Prickly 
Heat” because it goes to sea too much. 
Charles Brown gets his former skipper to 
see if he can’t get him on a West Coast 
battleship, probably the same one on which 
he has done all his sea duty since being 
commissioned. And so it goes, until in des- 
peration the orders are issued, satisfying 
some and disappointing others. 

.Add to this the constant requirements for 
aviation and submarine duty, retirements, 
resignations, indefinite stays in the hospital, 
requests for change of duty, and you may 
gain some idea of what is required of the 
Detail Office, together with a word picture 
of the inside workings of that division of 
the Bureau of Navigation that so greatly 
shapes our movements and careers. 
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Load-Line Legislation Affecting 
American Merchant Vessels 


By S. B. Crossy, Senior Engineer, Bureau of Construction and Repair 


FFORTS have been made from time to 
time, over a period of years, to pass 
legislation through Congress that 

would determine the maximum permissible 
draft or Plimsoll line to which American 
seagoing merchant vessels could be loaded. 
The principal maritime nations of the world 
have had such laws in effect for many years, 
binding upon vessels under their respective 
flags. Hitherto the drafts of American ves- 
sels have been limited only at the discretion 
of the master, by the exigencies of trade, or 
in some cases by the insistence by insurance 
underwriters on the observance of the load 
lines fixed by marine classification societies 
such as the American Bureau of Shipping or 
Lloyds Register. 

The steadily increasing foreign trade of 
the United States, recent disasters at sea, 
and the imminence of the International Con- 
vention for the Safety of Life at Sea recent- 
ly held in London to which delegates of this 
country were signatory, made obvious the 
urgent necessity for load-line legislation, 
which was accordingly passed by Act of Con- 
gress and approved March 2, 1929. This leg- 
islation takes effect September 2, 1930, and 
establishes load lines for the following ves- 
sels: (a) merchant vessels of 250 gross tons 
or over, loading at or proceeding to sea from 
any port or place within the United States or 
its possessions for a foreign voyage by sea, 
the Great Lakes excepted. (It will be noted 
that the domestic coastwise trade is apparent- 
ly excluded from the operation of the law.) ; 
(b) merchant vessels of the United States of 
250 gross tons or over, loading at or pro- 
ceeding to sea from any foreign port or place 


for a voyage by sea, the Great Lakes ex- 
cepted. 

The Secretary of Commerce is, by the law, 
directed to establish necessary regulations to 
determine the position of maximum allow- 
able drafts of vessels, due consideration to be 
given to, and differentials made for, the vari- 
ous types and characters of vessels and the 
trades in which they are engaged. 


Load lines are required to be permanently 
and conspicuously marked upon vessels, 

Penalties for infraction of the law are 
prescribed as follows: 


(a) Leaving port without statutory load 
line markings—$500. 

(b) Leaving port without entering load 
drafts in log—$100. 

(c) Leaving port overloaded—$500. 

(d) Leaving port overloaded after issue 
of detention order—$s5oo0 or imprisonment 
for three months or both. 

(e) Unlawfully concealing, removing, 
altering, defacing or obliterating marks— 
$1,000 or imprisonment for one year or both. 


The law referred to is binding also upon 
foreign-flag vessels leaving United States 
ports, provided, however, that if the Secre- 
tary of Commerce certifies that the countries 
to which the vessels belong have promul- 
gated equivalent regulations and if the ves 
sels affected have complied with such regu- 
lations and if the countries concerned simi- 
larly recognize the load lines established un- 
der United States law, such foreign vessels 
shall be exempted from compliance with the 
provisions of the act except in respect to 
liability for the infractions described above. 
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The Big Little Fighting Vessels 


Swedish Armored Cruisers 


“‘Drottning Victoria’ and 


“Gustav V”’ 
By LIEUTENANT Car J. Lams, U.S.N.R. 


N AUGUST, 1917, Mr. William W. 

Smith, now chief engineer of the Fed- 

eral Shipbuilding Company, published 
an article in the Journal of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers, describing in 
detail the propelling machinery for the two 
Swedish armored cruisers Drottning Vic- 
toria, and Gustav V, and giving a general 
description of the vessels themselves, which 
were then in process of construction. 


As the limitation of armaments confer- 
ence had not yet taken place to focus atten- 
tion on such important details as tonnage 
limitations, size of guns, etc., little comment 
was caused by part of the published descrip- 
tion which applied to armament, tonnage, 
dimensions, and speed, the main interest be- 
ing shown in the particulars of the propel- 
ling machinery and the related design data 
given, Some skepticism was expressed at 
the time, however, concerning the ratio (18 
to1) for a single reduction gear, tooth pres- 
sure (115 pounds per inch face per inch 
diameter), and the maximum blade speed 
(590 feet per second). 


The principal data for these two cruisers 
are as follows: 


Em AA 295 feet 9 inches 
Beam (on water line) 64 feet 0 inches 
Draft (mean) 20 feet 6 inches 
Displacement (normal) 7,000 tons 
Speed of turbines (at 22,000 s.h.p.)....3,600 r.p.m. 
Speed of propellers (at 22,000 s.h.p.).. 200 r.p.m. 
Gear tooth pressure (at 22,000 s.h.p.) 

MER ecsecsece 115 Ibs. per in. face per in. diam. 
Shaft horse power (normal) 22,000 


*Speed, knots 
RM. seins ube ddgugenwee sadew ane 
I... a hads cuvedsgeceivevcstonbedes 
Shaft horse power 
Water rate, Ibs. per s.h.p. per hr. at propeller.... 
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Shaft horse power (maximum) 
Number of propellers 
oy Es a Re ee 4 11-inch guns 
Secondary battery.8 6-inch guns and 6 12-pounders 
be ee eee 2 submerged 
COMO 2.04. hee cdewipess 408 officers and men 


With steam conditions of 265 pounds 
gauge, dry and saturated, and 28.27 inches 
of mercury vacuum referred to a 30-inch 
barometer, the performance guaranties were 
as follows: 


Speed, knots ........... 22.5 20.0 12.5 
Propeller, r.p.m. .. 200 177 115 
Turbines, r.p.m. .. 3,600 3,186 2,070 
Shaft horse power ...... 22,000 15,000 3,150 
Water rate, Ibs. per s.h.p. 

per hr. at propeller ... 10.9 11.1 13.3 


On the official acceptance trials results 
were obtained as shown in the table below.” 

The ships were constructed by Gotaver- 
ken in Gotenburg and Kockums Met. 
Verkstads Aktiebolag, in Malmo, respec- 
tively. The turbines were manufactured 
(except blades and nozzles) by Motala 
Verkstads Nya Aktiebolag, in Motala, under 
a license from the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, which latter 
concern also supplied the blades, nozzles, 
and floating-frame gears. The turbines 
were the first ever contracted for, of the 
divided-flow type invented by Mr. H. F. 
Schmidt, although the American steamships 
American Legion, Southern Cross, and 
President Jefferson, which have turbines of 
the same type, were put into regular service 
a few months after the Drottning Victoria, 


24.0 22.75 20.0 14.48 12.5 
205 191 177 125 112 
3,690 3,438 3,186 2,250 2,016 
24,500 21,000 12,500 4,000 1,500 

12.6 10.7 10.1 12.1 13.4 
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but shortly before the Gustav V, were com- 
missioned. (See Figs. 1, 2, and 3.) 

A letter has just been received by the 
designers of the machinery, from the Royal 
Swedish Naval Administration, stating that 
since the trial trips of the armored cruisers 
Victoria and Gustav V, in April, 1921, and 
January, 1922, respectively, the geared tur- 
bines of these vessels have functioned satis- 
factorily, there having been no breakdowns 
of any sort to either turbines or gears, nor 
any appreciable wear, other than slight ero- 
sion at the inlet edge of the first row astern 
impulse blades (2.15 to 3.4 m.m., which 
corresponds to an average of 0.118 of an 
inch on a blade 1.5 inches wide). The total 
propeller revolutions of these units from 
date of trials until the present time should 
offer sufficient evidence as to the mechanical 
reliability of the design. 


In the light of the preceding paragraph, 
it is evident not only that there was no 
cause for any skepticism as to the design 
features of blade speed, tooth pressure, and 
gear ratio, but that the remarkable per- 
formance records of the propelling ma- 
chinery with regard to reliability, availability 
for use, freedom from breakdown, and ab- 
sence of repairs, offer concrete evidence that 
the designers of the turbines and gears are 
able not only to concentrate relatively high 
powers in unusually low weights, but to do 
so with extraordinary assurance of relia- 
bility and continuity of service. (See Fig. 
4.) 

It is not intended here to review the con- 





U.S.S. Frederick 


U.SS. 
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tents of Mr. Smith’s paper, but to indica 
how our own Navy may benefit by talk 
advantage of American designs available 
It is worthy of note that the designers jg 
addition to their installations in the U, § 
Navy and merchant service, have designe 
and built geared propelling machinery for 
Swedish and Japanese naval vessels, for 
British, Japanese, French, and Norwegian 
cargo ships, and have built direct-drive tyr. 
bine propelling machinery for Russian de. 
stroyers. 

A table is shown below, to give a compari- 
son between some U. S. Navy cruiser types 
and the cruisers under discussion. 

At the time the two cruisers were first 
contemplated (1915), the Royal Swedish 
Naval Administration was particularly 
anxious to obtain maximum power, speed, 
armament, and protection in vessels of mini- 
mum dimensions and displacement. An ex 
amination of the table below shows the 
Gustav V to be considerably shorter than 
any of the other three, although she has 
the beam and draft to assure an excep 
tionally stable gun platform, and yet offers 
by far the smallest target. From the view 
point of speed and armament, there is not 
much question but that, in an action with 
any of the three others, she could easily 
dispose of her adversary. It goes without 
saying that the Omaha,* because of superior 
speed, could evade her, and probably would 


*U.S.S. Omaha has Westinghouse cross-com 
pound geared-turbine propelling machinery with 
cruising turbines. 


Chester U.S.S. Omaha Gustav V 


EE Sh bso ecdehinees 503 feet 11 inches 423 feet 1 inch 555 feet 6 inches 295 feet 9 inches 
Beam on load water line 69 feet 6.5 inches 47 feet 1 inch 55 feet 0 inches 64 feet 0 inches 
Displacement (tons) ..13,680 3,750 7,500 7,000 
Draft (mean) ........ 24 feet 1 inch 16 feet 9 inches 14 feet 3 inches 20 feet 6 inches 
Displacement (tons per 

in. immersion ....... 57.8 31 50.8 29.1 
Speed, knots .......... 22.41 26.52 34.87 22.5 
Shaft horsepower ....27,571* 25,400 94,920 22,000 
Main battery ......... 4 8-inch 4 5-inch 12 6-inch 4 11-inch 
Secondary battery ....14 6-inch 10 3-inch 4 3-inch 8 6-inch 

3 3-inch 6 12-pdr. 

Torpedo tubes ........ 2-St 2-A.W.° 10-A.W.° 2-S. 
Complement, total ....835 387 458 408 
ME hakekdescbsccdse Armored Light Light Armored & 





* Reciprocating engines. Horse power given, in- 
dicated. 

°Above water (A.W.) 

+ Submerged. (S) 


# Ship fully equipped and ready for sea. Nor 
mal stores, ammunition, and fuel. ‘ 
422.5 knots designed. 24 knots made on trials 
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elect to do so, as the main battery of Gustav 
V could put Omaha out of action before 
her guns or torpedoes would be effective. 
It is evident that the low weights of the 
ing machinery installed in these 
pre h cruisers have been of considerable 
help in obtaining such effective fighting ships 
in hulls of such low weight and short length. 
The combination of impulse-reaction, di- 


In addition to the low weight, the divided- 
flow turbine, which Mr. Schmidt developed 
particularly for destroyers and light cruisers, 
is quite efficient. Although weighing many 
pounds less per s.h.p., when compared with 
cross-compound, tandem, or triple-expan- 
sion units of the same power, its water-rate 
performance at full power will be only a 
very small percentage worse than the other 





FIG. 3. REDUCTION GEARS, END VIEW 


vided-flow turbines, and floating-frame re- 
duction gears have resulted in weights as 
follows : 


For one shaft— 
Eg nih 2 claimed chetind aces 47,800 Ibs. 
I reduction gear and Kingsbury pro- 
peller thrust bearing ............. 84,500 Ibs. 
ES RS Sey 132,300 Ibs. 
BE MOT SBD. .....0.0ccccccceres 12 Ibs. 


weight in tons (of 2,240 Ibs.) 
ke amon Paani oe for 59.1 


designs (about three per cent), and at cruis- 
ing speeds, it will have much better per- 
formance than the other designs if they are 
not fitted with cruising units, and about the 
same if they are. It can readily be seen that 
with propelling machinery of such a design, 
a vessel may have, on the same displace- 
ment, greater cruising radius, or at the same 
cruising radius and same displacement, 
greater protection, armament or ammuni- 
tion, or a little more of each. 
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FIG. 4. ARRANGEMENT OF DIVIDED-FLOW TURBINE 


Since the machinery for the Drottning 
Victoria and Gustav V was designed, Mr. 
Schmidt has worked up and laid down de- 
signs for two- and four-shaft naval vessels 
from 30,000 s.h.p. to 160,000 s.h.p., using 
the floating-frame gear, divided- or triple- 
flow turbines, and underneath condensers. 


Metallurgy and knowledge of the turbine 
art have progressed greatly so that with 
sheet steel or aluminum gear cases, steél 
turbine cylinders, stainless steel blades and 
higher turbine speeds, the weight per sp. 
of similar apparatus built today would be 
considerably less. 
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Official photographs by D.G.T.P., Republic of Haiti 


PARAPHRASING AN OLD SONG: 
“He came to a river and he couldn’t get across, hopped on an auto, thought it was a horse.” 
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OLD SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, PORT AU PRINCE 
In use prior to 1927. 
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Official photographs by D.G.T.P., Republic of Haiti 
NEW NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND PHARMACY, PORT AU PRINCE 
Erected in 1927. This school is assisted by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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OLD NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT THOR, NEAR PORT AU PRINCI 
In use prior to 1925. 





Official photographs by D.G.T.P., Republic of Haiti 
MODERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT DAMIEN, NEAR PORT AU PRINCE 
Completed in 1929. 
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Prior to the American intervention the armed forces of the republic lived, 


Sixty buildings like the one in the photograph have been built during the intervention. 
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to a large extent, under the shelter of the mango trees. 
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The Corps of Civil Engineers, 
U.S. Navy, z Haiti" 


By ComMMANDER G. A. Duncan (C.E.C.), U. S. Navy 


HAT is the most interesting duty 
Wore: have performed? Tell why and 

write a theme explaining its engi- 
neering features.” 

Some such question as the above has 
formed a part of the promotion ex- 
amination of many a civil engineer of the 
Navy. The reason for its inclusion in the 
examination no doubt was to ascertain 
whether or not the candidate measured up 
to the standard set by John Paul Jones that 
“he not only should be able to express him- 
self clearly and with force in his own lan- 

e, both with tongue and pen, but he 
should be versed in French and Spanish.” 

Certainly most officers of the Corps of 
Civil Engineers who have had duty in Haiti 
would answer the above question by de- 
scribing their Haitian experiences. The 
most gratifying condition encountered here 
is that one has the conviction that the great 
majority of the population appreciate what 
is being accomplished in their behalf. 

One morning, last fall, just before dawn, 
three of us engineers were standing on the 
deck of the bridge named for Christophe, 
one of Haiti’s heroes. The water in the 
Limbé River, which it spans, was rising rap- 
idly and we were watching carefully to see 
that no damage came to the bridge. A cara- 
van of peasants came by with their loads on 
their heads on their way to a near-by mar- 
ket. They were making their way by aid of 
ancient lamps similar to the old lard-oil ones 
of the Navy of yesterday while we, on the 
other hand, looked about the bridge with 
the portable spotlights of our automobiles. 
They chanted as they marched in single file, 
and as best we could make out their queer 
patois : “Praise be to the Americans; before 
they came we could not cross this river; 
now we cross at any height of water; praise 


*This article was completed in August, 1929, 


be to the Americans.” This feeling of grati- 
tude is heard on all sides. There is an op- 
position, as is to be expected, to the results 
which are being accomplished, but its argu- 
ments are best refuted by a short paragraph 
which appeared in the Jndependent some 
months ago: 

“Your men do nothing, absolutely nothing, which 
we Haitians could not have done for ourselves,” 
one particularly bitter native editor told the author. 
The answer to that denunciation, however, lies in 
the many civic improvements which the Americans 
have worked since their occupation and which 
the Haitians had not bothered with, whether or 
not they may have been able. In particular, the 
engineers and the doctors who have rehabilitated 
Haiti and started her along the road to social and 
economic stability form a vital contradiction to 
the plaints of American-haters. 

The republic of Haiti is full of interest- 
ing ruins of French colonial times and of the 
early days of its independence. Photo- 
graphs of some of these, together with some 
of Haitian people, accompany this article 
and furnish an idea of the background and 
conditions in which the subjects of this 
article find themselves in the most interest- 
ing work of rehabilitating this potentially 
rich country. 

The raison d’étre of a Public Works Serv- 
ice for Haiti, administered by Americans, 
is contained in Article 13 of the Treaty of 
May 3, 1916, between the United States and 
Haiti, which reads as follows: 

Article 13—The Republic of Haiti, being de- 
sirous to further the development of its national 
resources, agrees to undertake and execute such 
measures as, in the opinion of the high contracting 
parties, may be necessary for the sanitation and 
public improvement of the Republic, under the 
supervision and direction of an engineer or engi- 
neers to be appointed by the President of Haiti 
upon nomination of the President of the United 
States, and authorized for that purpose by the 
Government of Haiti. 

The necessary engineers are obtained, in 
a large measure, from the Corps of Civil 
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Engineers of the United States Navy. 
There are at the present time eight of these 
officers on duty in Haiti, together with an 
officer of the Construction Corps of the 
Navy, who is director of the Service of 
Shop, Supply, and Transportation. Because 
of the small size of the Civil Engineer Corps 
of the Navy, it has been necessary to obtain 
civilian engineers to act as directors of 
Service in the Public Works Administra- 
tion, which is known in Haiti as the Direc- 
tion Générale des Travaux Publics. These 
civilian engineers, two in number, are the 
directors of the Service of Irrigation and 
of the Service of Public Buildings. There 
are also other American civilian engineers 
on duty with this organization. The ratio of 
Americans to Haitians is 1 to 249, or, in 
other words, 32 Americans supervise the 
work of about 8,000 Haitians. 

The first four years of the Treaty period 
were consumed in clearing away and settling 
up old public-building projects which had 
been started before the signing of the 
Treaty, and also in evolving plans for a 
proper organization to carry on the public- 
works activities of the republic of Haiti in 
such a way as to provide for their continu- 
ance in an efficient manner after the depar- 
ture of the engineers appointed in accord- 
ance with the Treaty. 

The enactment of a law looking toward 
this accomplishment was consummated in 
June, 1920. It provides for the establish- 
ment in the Department of Public Works 
of the Direction Générale des Travaux 
Publics under the supervision of an engi- 
neer in chief, There have been four incum- 
bents in this position: Commander, now 
Captain, E. R. Gayler (C.E.C.), U. S. Navy, 
from January 3, 1917, to September 1, 1920; 
Commander, now Captain, A. L. Parsons 
(C.E.C.), U. S. Navy, from September 2, 
1920, to August 10, 1924; Captain F. H. 
Cooke (C.E.C.), U. S. Navy, August 11, 
1924, to August 21, 1928, and the author, 
from August 22, 1928, to date. 

This law provides for the commissioning 
of engineers and architects among the 
Haitians, and since its promulgation a con- 
stant endeavor has been made to train 
Haitian engineers and architects and to de- 
velop their esprit de corps so that at the end 
of the Treaty period they will be able to 
carry on the activities of this service in 
the same way, or as near as may be, as they 
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have been carried on under the direction of 
the officers of the Civil Engineer Corps, 

Serving opposite each of the American 
engineers is a Haitian engineer or architect, 
or, in some instances, two or more of 
whose duty it is to understudy the methods 
of the Americans in order that they may 
gain experience in modern methods of en- 
gineering, administration, construction, and 
maintenance. The same idea is carried out 
throughout the service in that artisans are 
trained to become mechanics of various 
kinds, and under close supervision of Ameri- 
can superintendents of construction, many 
excellent Haitian foremen and mechanics 
have already been developed. 

While the American engineers have been 
in active charge of the work until very re- 
cently, a policy is being gradually put into 
force of placing the Haitian engineers and 
architects in active charge of the work, only 
an inspection being made of their accom- 
plishments by Americans. It is planned to 
reduce the detail of this inspection from 
time to time, and, in that manner, to gradu- 
ally turn the entire operation over to the 
Haitian corps of commissioned engineers 
and architects. 

The total amount expended by the Diree- 
tion Générale des Travaux Publics for the 
year 1927-28 was Gdes. 11,555,981.77. Un- 
der Haitian conditions, it may be stated 
that while the gourde has the value of 
one-fifth of a dollar, the proper administra 
tion of Haitian funds requires as much la 
bor and executive ability per gourde as is 
required per dollar in the United States. 

The details of operation of the Public 
Works Service involve a division into basic 
classes of work, as follows: 


. Public Buildings 

. Municipal Engineering 

. Irrigation & Hydrography 
Roads, Bridges, and Trails 
Maritime Works 

. Telephone, Telegraph, and Radio 
. Shop, Supply, and Transportation 
. Cadastral Administration 


Each of these services is presided over by 
a director, and their accomplishments 
be described in detail in the following para- 


graphs. 


CONAUAWN 


Pusiic BuILpINGsS 


The first few years following the estab 
lishment of the Public Works Administra- 
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tion in 1917, little attention could be given 
to public-works construction due to the 
jimited funds available. Only the smallest 
projects were undertaken, with the excep- 
tion of the completion of the National 
Palace which was already under construc- 
tion when the Treaty was signed, and most 
of the funds which could be used for pub- 
lic buildings were devoted to the comple- 
tion of this project. These conditions pre- 
yailed until 1921 when increased revenues 

itted an expansion of program and the 
first church schools were built. They, how- 
ever, numbered only two. The school pro- 
gram was expanded in 1922 and in addition, 
the first hospital construction was started 
in Port au Prince. In 1923 both of these 
programs were still further expanded and 
permanent repairs to all customhouses were 
commenced. 

The first projects of any great magnitude 
were undertaken in 1924. They were the 
Palais des Finances, in Port au Prince, and 
a 100-bed hospital with all necessary acces- 
sory buildings at Hinche. By 1925, a greater 
expansion than any of the previous ones 
took place due to the release of funds which 
had been reserved for settlement of claims 
against the Haitian government and of 
which there was a surplus after the payment 
of the claims. The expansion included a 
housing program for the Gendarmerie, an 
agricultural college at Damien, seven kilo- 
meters north of Port au Prince, a modern 
fireproof telephone-telegraph building at 
Port au Prince, rural farm schools and rural 
dispensaries throughout the republic. Sani- 
tary plumbing fixtures were installed in pub- 
lic buildings for the first time. This ex- 
pansion required the institution of an ex- 
tensive course of training to develop more 
and better mechanics in the building trades. 
Practically every existing hospital in the 
republic has been enlarged and a new one 
built at Petit Goave. A new building for 
the National School of Medicine and Phar- 
macy has been built in the vicinity of the 
Haitian General Hospital, in Port au 
Prince. 

The year 1927 witnessed the starting of 
two new large projects: the Palais de Jus- 
tice in Port au Prince and the reconstruc- 
tion of the customs warehouses and offices 
in Port au Prince. During this year the 
peak was reached when 146 projects of new 
construction were handled with an expendi- 
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ture of approximately four million gourdes. 
This is to be compared with the volume of 
work in 1919 when seven projects of new 
construction were under way with an ex- 
penditure of less than a half million gourdes. 
The policy of teaching native mechanics 
modern methods of building construction 
has been fully justified by the results pro- 
duced. The dealers in native building ma- 
terials have met the increased demand in a 
most gratifying manner. 

During the recent past the Agricultural 
College at Damien has been more than 
doubled in size and the erection of indus- 
trial schools for 6,000 students in Port au 
Prince has been commenced. It is planned 
to complete these schools within the next 
two years. 

There have been forty-nine rural dispen- 
saries, sixty-five rural schools, and sixty 
outpost buildings for the Guard of Haiti 
constructed under the direction of this serv- 
ice. 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 


Water Supply—When the Americans 
came to Haiti no city of the republic was 
adequately supplied with water. Systems 
had been constructed in nine of the cities 
at various dates between 1883 and 1896, 
so that the plants had been in operation for 
more than twenty years at the time of the 
American intervention. They were in ex- 
tremely poor condition ; the distribution sys- 
tems were incomplete, the storage facilities 
poor, and the sources of supply inadequate. 
The waterworks in general were constructed 
under contract with funds appropriated by 
the central government. The control of the 
works was at times in the hands of the com- 
munes and at other times in the hands of 
commissions appointed by the state. There 
was little semblance of effective mainte- 
nance work and the result was rapid de- 
terioration. The sources of supply were in 
most instances capped springs. All water 
in Haiti carries a large lime content which 
deposits in the piping in a hard scale. After 
twenty or more years of operation the carry- 
ing capacity of the distributing systems had 
been reduced to practically nothing. 

In 1915 the control of the water sys- 
tems of the various communes was taken 
over by the force of occupation and they 
were thus administered until 1919 when the 
Direction Générale des Travaux Publics 
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was organized and the control of water 
supplies placed under the cognizance of the 
Treaty engineers. At the time, the water 
supply of Port au Prince was taken from 
five springs, the yield of which was brought 
to the city by old masonry aqueducts. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1922 much work looking 
toward the rehabilitation of the Port au 
Prince water supply was undertaken and 
completed. A large part of the existing aque- 
ducts were rebuilt. The Source Diquini, to 
the southwest of the city, was developed, 
thereby increasing the supply 45 per cent. 
The receipts from the sale of water were 
more than doubled through a census of the 
subscribers which revealed that many per- 
sons were receiving water without payment. 

The period from 1922 to 1929 has seen 
much further improvement in the water 
supply systems of the republic. The recap- 
tation of the spring supplying Port au Prince 
has been completed; new aqueducts have 
been constructed, additional reservoirs 
built, and the distributing systems have been 
improved and extended. 

At Cap Haitien it has been impossible to 
develop a proper water supply due princi- 
pally to lack of funds. In times of drought 
the yield of the springs is considerably re- 
duced and the city has been almost without 
water. To remedy this condition, a number 
of wells have been driven at various points 
throughout the city and it is hoped in the 
near future to have an adequate water sup- 
ply from artesian wells. 

At Cayes a new well and pumping plant 
have been completed and the distributing 
system reconstructed and extended. Similar 
improvements have been made at Jacmel 
and Jérémie. A complete water system has 
been constructed for the Commune of Petit 
Goave and placed in operation early in 1928, 
thus increasing the number of cities of the 
republic having comprehensive water sys- 
tems to ten. 

Water supplies for some of the lesser 
communes of the republic have also been 
provided by means of driven wells equipped 
with pumps, thus providing potable water. 
Formerly, inhabitants were accustomed to 
draw water from badly contaminated 
sources, and in many instances to travel 
great distances for this poor water. A total 
of sixty-four communal wells have been put 
into service, 

All sources of water supply thus far de- 
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veloped in the republic are contami 
with the possible exception of those from 
very deep artesian wells. The supply for 
Port au Prince and Pétionville has bee 
made potable through chlorination. It jg 
planned to chlorinate all of the supplies as 
rapidly as funds available permit. 

Wastage of water through careless age 
and poor condition of distributing systems 
has been the most serious problem. The ip- 
stallation of meters on the individual sery. 
ice connections in Port au Prince was mp. 
dertaken in the recent past and an active 
campaign is under way to prevent unneces- 
sary wastage of water. 

Sewerage.—There are but two sanitary 
sewers in Haiti. The first was constructed 
in Port au Prince in 1918 to serve the Na 
tional Palace and the Marine Barracks. The 
second was constructed in 1923 for a public 
toilet near the cathedral at Port au Prince, 
The necessity for sewerage has not been 
seriously felt because up to this time rela- 
tively few modern conveniences have come 
into use. A serious problem along this line 
is to be faced in the future. 

Street Lighting—When the Americans 
entered Haiti but three cities of the repub- 
lic enjoyed the benefit of street lighting: 
Port au Prince, Gonaives, and Cap Haitien. 
Each of these cities was lighted under a 
concession obtained from the Haitian gov- 
ernment prior to the signing of the Treaty. 
Between 1915 and 1922 the service fur 
nished by these plants was unsatisfactory. 
The requirements of the contracts of conces- 
sion were frequently disregarded and the 
plants were allowed to deteriorate. In 1921 
the steam power plant at Port au Prince 
was wrecked by a boiler explosion, resulting 
in the death of several employees. This 
plant has since been replaced by a modern 
Diesel-engine plant and the distribution sys- 
tem of the city has been greatly improved. 
The plant and distribution system at Go- 
naives were rebuilt during 1921 and 1922, 
and a hydro-electric plant was constru 
at Jacmel under concession during the same 
years. A start has just been made, also 
under concession, on a Diesel-engine plant 
at Jérémie. 


Streets—There were few improved 


streets in the republic prior to 1915. The 
communes were unable to raise the neces 
sary funds for maintenance of streets 

such meager work as was performed was 
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id for by the central government. Be- 
tween 1917 and 1918 a number of the 
streets in the business section of Port au 
Prince were paved with concrete, under a 
concession entered into by Haiti before the 
intervention. Street work was placed un- 
der the cognizance of the Direction Génér- 
ale des Travaux Publics in 1918, and the 
improvement of streets was immediately 
undertaken. During the succeeding years 
the remaining streets of the business sec- 
tion, as well as of the residential districts, 
have been asphalted and secondary streets 
have been macadamized. At the close of 
1928 fifteen miles of the streets in Port au 
Prince had been paved with asphalt and 
concrete, and thirty-three miles had been 
macadamized. A corresponding improve- 
ment has been made in other cities of the 
republic. Attention has also been given dur- 
ing this period to improvement of street 
alignment in order to assist in the easier flow 
of the ever-increasing traffic. Numerous 
narrow streets have been widened, difficult 
intersections and corners improved, and new 
traffic arteries provided. 

Parks.—During the years following 1921 
attention has been given to the beautifica- 
tion of the parks of Port au Prince. Stud- 
ies and plans were made. The fulfillment 
of these projects has been delayed through 
the need of funds for more urgent projects 
so that the program of improvement has of 
necessity suffered. However, the beautifi- 
cation of Place Dessalines and Place Louv- 
erture, at Port au Prince, has been provided 
for and is gradually nearing completion. 
These large areas, which were formerly 
ugly, dusty wastes, have been transformed 
into beautiful parks with lawns, trees, paved 
curbs, and concrete sidewalks. 

Drainage.—The problem of drainage of 
the cities of the republic has always been 
pressing and remains so at the present time, 
comprising, as it does, the disposing of tor- 
rential rains falling on precipitous terrain. 
Drainage work prior to 1918 consisted prin- 
cipally of open ditches. Between 1918 and 

a number of drainage ducts of large 
size were constructed in the city of Port au 
Prince. Since that time the construction of 
drainage systems has gone on gradually but 
has been handicapped through lack of com- 
prehensive survey and coordinated plan. 
During the years 1927 and 1928 a thorough 
study was made of this problem, using air- 
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plane photographs and existing plans sup- 
plemented by special surveys. A complete 
plan has been prepared which will serve as 
a basis for future construction. The drain- 
age of the smaller cities of the republic 
is still effected, in a large measure, by use 
of open ditches and remains one of the prob- 
lems to be attacked as circumstances permit. 

Large areas of swampy land in various 
parts of the republic have been reclaimed 
through drainage works, and mosquito 
breeding areas have thus been eliminated. 
This work has been carried on in codpera- 
tion with the National Public Health Serv- 
ice which is under the supervision of the 
Medical Corps of the U. S. Navy. It has 
resulted not only in the reduction of sources 
of disease with great improvement in health 
condition in the localities interested, but has 
also reclaimed for productive use large areas 
of land which had heretofore been practi- 
cally of no economic value. 


IRRIGATION AND HyYDROGRAPHY 


The operation, maintenance, and con- 
struction of state irrigation systems was 
taken over by the Public Works Service on 
November 15, 1917, and placed in charge 
of an experienced irrigation engineer in No- 
vember, 1921. The existing irrigation sys- 
tems are the ruins of those constructed dur- 
ing French colonial times, which through 
neglect had reached the condition of prac- 
tical nonexistence. The ditches were com- 
pletely filled with ‘Sediment and plant 
growth, and the dams had been carried 
away by floods. Since 1917 seven irriga- 
tion projects have been reconditioned: 
Riviére Grise, Riviére Blanche, Despuzeau, 
Momance, Avezac, Matheux, and Du Plaa. 
Water is being furnished to 60,000 acres. 
The value of crops grown on these fields 
during the last year was over two million 
dollars. But 25 per cent of this amount 
has been spent on the projects since the 
signing of the Treaty. These areas are di- 
vided into about 8,000 farms on which ap- 
proximately 62,000 persons live. 

The result is that out of barren dry land 
have sprung clean green fields. The rivers 
which wasted into the sea have been forced 
to yield their waters to the land and out 
of desert wastes gardens have sprung and 
families have built real homes. Instead of 
lizards, owls, and snakes running through 




















thorny brush and cactus, we find contented 
children playing in front of cabin doors. 

Surveys have been completed for fifteen 
additional projects covering an irrigable 
area of 106,000 acres. The field parties for 
this work are now entirely composed of 
Haitian personnel. 

The river gaging was started in August, 
1922, and general investigations needed for 
determining the basic data required in the 
design, construction, operation, and admin- 
istration of works which depend upon ade- 
quate water supply for their successful oper- 
ation have been made. Fifty-six gaging sta- 
tions are now maintained for which daily 
stream-flow records are compiled. Miscel- 
laneous measurements are taken on other 
streams at frequent intervals. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 current-meter measurements 
are made per year. Rainfall records are 
compiled daily for 119 stations. Tempera- 
ture records are compiled daily for ten sta- 
tions. Evaporation records for two stations 
and wind movement for one station are also 
a matter of daily record. 


A monthly meteorological bulletin and an 
annual hydrographic bulletin are published 
and given wide distribution. 


Roaps, BripGes, AND TRAILS 


Prior to 1915 the road system of the re- 
public of Haiti, through lack of mainte- 
nance, had deteriorated to such an extent 
as to render the roads useless except for 
animal and foot traffic. In many sections 
vegetation had gained such a foothold that 
there remained no evidence of a road sys- 
tem. At the time of the intervention, in 
order to establish peace, the need for roads 
to carry motor vehicles arose and there was 
begun the work of connecting important ob- 
jectives. The work was limited to the open- 
ing of roads so that vehicles could get 
through at the time. Alignment, drainage, 
surfacing, and permanency could not be 
considered because of the necessity of get- 
ting through quickly, although considerable 
time would be consumed in making the 
trips. This phase of opening roads extended 
until June, 1919, and was under the direc- 
tion of the Gendarmerie. During this period 
a total of 932 kilometers of roads were 
opened and were passable except in the wet 
seasons. — 

In 1919 following the organization of the 
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Public Works Service, a policy was esta 
lished of maintaining and improving thee, 
isting roads between important centen 
Many improvements to grade, drai 
and surface were accomplished; the om 
struction of small bridges and culverts wy 
started. Existing bridges were repai 
low sections which were impassable in raimy 
seasons were raised; and about 60 per cay 
of the existing roads were surfaced wih 
gravel. The road service was reorganize 
and a definite system of maintenance an 
control and fixed responsibility was esta 
lished. Studies for new road construction 
between Las Cahobas and Belladére, Balk. 
dére and Hinche, and Trouin and Jacmd 
were made. In 1923 an era of new cm 
struction was commenced including the road 
from Las Cahobas to Hinche, the road from 
Las Cahobas to Belladére, and the construc. 
tion of creosoted timber bridges on reép- 
forced concrete abutments. These bridge 
vary in span from fifteen feet to seventy. 
five feet. The roads were built with a width 
of five meters wearing surface with ampk 
drainage structures and a maximum grate 
of 8 per cent. 
In 1924 a program of permanent bridge 
construction was started. To date, bridges 
have been built as follows: 390 lineal feet oj 
creosoted wooden bridges, 180 lineal feet 
of concrete-enclosed, steel I-beam bridges, 
693 lineal feet of reénforced-concrete sla 
bridges, 1,045 lineal feet of steel truss 
bridges. These trusses are standard size 
of 75 feet and 91 feet spans. One sted 
bridge in the outskirts of Cap Haitien, buil 
in 1896 and having a span of 171 feet, ha 
been recently reconditioned. 
The highway system now consists of ap 
proximately 1,500 kilometers of roads which 
are passable at all seasons of the year, and 
an equal length of well-improved anima 
trails. There are 264 bridges which are 
periodically inspected and maintained. 
Existing roads are being improved @ 
rapidly as available funds permit. In add 
tion to the physical improvement of the 
roads much progress has been made in a& 
sembling data, statistics, and general infor 
mation regarding existing road structure 
and their requirements. The preparation of 
a complete set of road maps has progr 
very favorably, including air photographic 
“es and standard tracings of existing 
roads. 
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Traffic counts are taken twice a year. 
Comparison of these shows the increase in 
demand for, and the importance to Haiti 
of, automobile roads. In September, 1921, 
a traffic count showed 43 motor vehicles per 
day entering Port au Prince from the north, 
while a count in April, 1929, showed 451 
yehicles entering at the same place. 

Trail work has been limited to improve- 
ment of the more important trails. Limited 
funds did not allow permanent construc- 
tion until following the hurricane of August 
10, 1928, when a program of permanent con- 
struction of trails was started. The policy 
adopted is to build trails well graded and 
drained with a surface width of three meters, 
which permits two loaded animals to pass. 
During the past year some 260 kilometers 
of such trails have been built or rebuilt. 

The study is now being made of a main 
road from Port au Prince down approxi- 
mately the center of the southern penin- 
sula, where important coffee raising is car- 
ried on. From this proposed road laterals 
will be built to the coastal towns. 

The road from Jacmel to Trouin has been 
started but at the present time work has 
been suspended awaiting further appropria- 
tions 


The policy for the development of the 
roads in Haiti is based upon the fact that 
transportation is the keystone of economic 
development. Without adequate transporta- 
tion, agriculture and industry are retarded 
if not stifled. In common with the rest of 
the world, Haiti finds its short-haul trans- 
portation most efficiently performed by 
motor vehicles. Due to the size of the island, 
practically all long hauls can be made eco- 
nomically by water. The construction of 
adequate roads for Haiti will necessarily be 
a long-drawn-out operation. It should be 
clearly understood, however, that the final 
cost of the roads will be greater in propor- 
tion to the number of years over which their 
construction is spread. This economic loss 
will be most pronounced in the stages of 
road development immediately ahead, and 
every endeavor is being made to greatly aug- 
ment the funds made available annually for 
road construction. The policy, therefore, 
falls into three phases: Phase 1, to pene- 
trate as rapidly as possible the system of 
vehicular roads to all of the principal cities, 
producing low-cost roads which can be kept 
open through the greater part of the year, 
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even though the maintenance cost may be 
heavy. This phase is now largely complete. 
Phase 2 (a), to improve the roads which 
have previously received primary de- 
velopment under the first phase, this im- 
provement to reduce maintenance costs, per- 
mit continuous use of the roads, to reduce 
wear and tear on vehicles, to reduce their 
traveling time and the safety of their use; 
(b) to improve the trails which branch from 
the main highways to permit economical 
transportation from all districts to the main 
highways. Most of Haiti’s roads are now 
in Phase 2, and economic conditions demand 
that this phase be completed with the least 
delay. Phase 3, to provide durable road 
surfacing. This phase has hardly been 
touched upon and should be considered only 
near centers of population until such time 
as Phase 2 is much further advanced and 
then only at a limited rate as traffic condi- 
tions and maintenance costs justify. 


MaRITIME WoRKS 

Lighthouse Service-——The Lighthouse 
Service, until June, 1920, functioned under 
a concession. There were four lights oper- 
ated under this concession, three in Port au 
Prince and one in Cap Haitien. They were 
kerosene lights and the concessionnaire re- 
ceived a certain percentage over the cost of 
operation and maintenance. At the expira- 
tion of this concession, in 1920, the Public 
Works Service assumed the responsibility of 
operation, maintenance, and new construc- 
tion. In 1921 and 1922 four new lights were 
erected and placed in service as follows: 
Banc des Rochelois, Méle St. Nicolas, 
Dame-Marie, and Ile 4 Vache. These lights 
are automatic acetylene type with a range 
of nine miles. In 1923 similar lights were 
erected at Jacmel and the western end of 
Tortue Island. In 1924 two of the same 
type were constructed, one at St. Marc, and 
one at the eastern end of Tortue Island. 
In 1925 three were completed of the same 
type, one at Pointe 4 Gravois, one at the 
western point of Gonave Island, and the 
third on Cayemitte Island. 

In February, 1925, the operation and 
maintenance of the lighthouses were turned 
over to the Coast Guard of Haiti, new con- 
struction remaining under the direction of 
the engineer in chief. All kerosene lights 
have been changed to acetylene and there 
are now fifteen lights in service as com- 
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pared with the four in use at the time of 
the intervention. 

Wharves, Piers, and Quays.—The main 
wharf at Port au Prince was constructed 
prior to the signing of the Treaty and is 
operated by private capital under a conces- 
sion. It is a reénforced-concrete structure 
carried on composite piles of yellow pine 
and concrete. Vessels drawing up to twenty- 
five feet of water are accommodated at this 
wharf. In 1920 and 1921 temporary re- 
pairs were made to the old wharves at Port 
de Paix, Gonaives, St. Marc, Petit Goave, 
Cap Haitien, and Cayes. 

Tide gages were installed in 1922 at 
Cayes, Port au Prince, St. Marc, Gonaives, 
and Cap Hatien. Cooperating with the com- 
mittee investigating marine borers in the 
United States, wooden test blocks were 
placed in the sea at Port au Prince, Cayes, 
and Cap Haitien. In 1925 a program of 
constructing reénforced-concrete wharves 
was started. They consist of reénforced- 
concrete sheet piles enclosing a solid fill and 
covered with a reénforced-concrete deck. 
Such wharves have been constructed at St. 
Marc, Jacmel, Petit Goave, and Jérémie. 
Funds are now available and work is about 
to start on a similar wharf at Gonaives. 

An outstanding improvement is the 
water front near the main wharf at Port 
au Prince. A quay wall with reénforced- 
concrete deck supported by reénforced-con- 
crete sheet piles on the sea side, and reén- 
forced-concrete bearing piles on the land 
side, was built in 1928. The low area be- 
hind the quay wall has been filled, and the 
difference in appearance of the water front 
is the occasion of remarks on all sides. 


TELEPHONE-TELEGRAPH AND RADIO 
SERVICE 

When the Treaty came into force, there 
existed no commercial long-distance tele- 
phone service in Haiti. By special arrange- 
ment, however, and with great difficulty, it 
was possible to establish long-distance com- 
munications over telegraph lines for govern- 
ment officials. There had previously been 
a small local telephone system at Port au 
Prince operated by private interests under 
concession, but it had in 1911 ceased to oper- 
ate. There were also privately operated lo- 
cal systems at Gonaives and St. Marc. 

The Haitian government owned and oper- 
ated the Telegraph Service which consisted 
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in 1915 of 41 stations and approxi 
1,100 kilometers of single-wire line in ad 
plorable state of repair. The operating pep 
sonnel was indifferent and inefficient. Be 
tween 1915 and 1919 the American forge 
of occupation constructed for military pup 
poses approximately 450 kilometers of tele 
phone lines. Although these lines could, ig 
many cases, be connected to the government 
system, they were not available for com 
mercial communications. 

In 1918 an officer of the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy, commissioned under the 
Treaty, was placed in charge of the Haitian 
government’s communication service. Re 
organization was immediately begun but the 
program of development was not large; re 
markable headway was made in improve 
ment. It was during these years that 
the possibilities of future development 
of the Telephone-Telegraph Service were 
realized. The public was responding to the 
improved service and the hopelessness which 
had previously existed regarding it was 
steadily disappearing. The Telephone 
Telegraph Service was taking its proper 
place as an important feature of the com- 
mercial development of the country. 

In 1919 the first major steps in the devel- 
opment of local telephone service were 
undertaken. Orders were placed for auto 
matic telephone equipment for Port aw 
Prince. This action at the time met with 
the severest criticism, but now the opposi- 
tion has disappeared and the foresight of 
the officials then in charge is well realized. 
It should be remembered that there were 
few automatic systems in use in the United 
States at that time. It was not until 1922 
that the completion of the automatic sys- 
tem in Port au Prince brought about the 
adoption of a well-thought-out plan for re 
pairs, replacements, and betterments of the 
physical plant. The circuits of the long lines 
were given special attention and the existing 
single-wire grounded circuits were discon- 
tinued as rapidly as possible for the use of 
all-copper metallic circuits. Upon the com- 
pletion of the automatic system in Port aw 
Prince the number of subscribers doubled 
in less than three months, and before the 
end of the year the capacity of the newly 
installed exchange had been reached. From 
then on, the growth of this service has ex- 
ceeded all expectations. Three large exten- 
sions have been carried on since the original 
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tion was completed, one in 1923, 

‘n in 1927, and again in 1929. The sub- 
scribers have increased from 104 in 1922 
to over 1,200 at the present time, and new 
installations are being made rapidly. 

The general headquarters building of the 
Telephone-Telegraph Service of the re- 

ic was built and occupied in 1927, the 
Port au Prince exchange occupying a por- 
tion of the second floor. It is a reénforced- 
concrete structure, both fire and earthquake 
f as near as may be. Provision is made 
for a large expansion of the local exchange. 

The Gonaives-to-Cap MHaitien all-me- 
tallic circuit was completed in 1924; that 
from Gonaives to Port au Prince in 1926; 
from Port au Prince to Petit Goave in 1927, 
and the final section between Petit Goave 
and Cayes was completed in 1928. Through- 
out its length of 468 kilometers this line has 
been built to modern standards in all-copper 
metallic circuits and with either substantial 
creosoted southern pine or reénforced- 
concrete poles. Of the total of 1,342 kilo- 
meters of long lines in service in 1929, less 
than 100 kilometers are of the original in 
use in 1922. The length of wire has been 
more than doubled on these lines. 

In the past seven years all of the tele- 
phone-telegraph offices have been re- 
equipped, the number of offices operated 
has been increased from thirty-nine to forty- 
eight. Increase in local telephone service 
has brought about the installation of cable 
systems in addition to the one at Port au 
Prince, at Cap Haitien, Jacmel, Petit Goave, 
and St. Marc. 

In December, 1927, the local system at 
Cap Haitien was changed from a manually 
operated magneto system to an automatic 
exchange. Again the experience has been 
similar to that at Port au Prince. The num- 
ber of subscribers doubled in less than four 
months, and within a year, contrary to all 
expectations, the entire exchange was work- 

and no more lines could be installed. 

roughout this service operating stand- 
ards have been steadily improved, which has 
brought about an increased use of the tele- 
phone by the public. The increase in the 
revenues well shows this. For the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1922, the total 
commercial revenue from the Telephone- 
Telegraph Service was $31,469 while 
during the past year it has been approxi- 
mately $80,000. The rates, which com- 
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pare favorably with those in the United 
States, have not been changed during this 
period. 

There remains great opportunity for fu- 
ture development, both in betterment and 
expansion, but even at the present time, due 
to the advances made during the past eleven 
years, the Telephone-Telegraph Service of 
the republic takes its place in the front rank 
of accomplishments under the Treaty. It 
has changed from a government institution 
inefficient and little used to an essential, re- 
spected, and efficient public service. 

Radio.—As a special project, in 1926, a 
1,000-watt radio-telephone broadcasting 
station was installed and placed in opera- 
tion at Port au Prince. Since then pro- 
grams for education and entertainment have 
been broadcast for radio listeners, and by 
means of the long-distance telephone cir- 
cuits and public-address equipment, these 
programs have been made available to the 
public at the parks and market places of 
all the important cities and towns of the 
republic. Reports of reception of these 
programs by radio have been received from 
Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, 
Venezuela, and the United States as far west 
as San Diego. 


SERVICE OF SHOP, SUPPLY, AND TRANS- 
PORTATION 


When first organized the Public Works 
Service functioned without a regularly con- 
stituted supply department. Each service 
bought, stored, and distributed its own ma- 
terials. Under these conditions it was in- 
evitable that there should be duplication of 
purchases and long delays in the procure- 
ment of materials, which, in general, could 
be purchased only for specific projects or 
purposes under special appropriations. 

These conditions obtained until 1920 
when, upon the representation of the en- 
gineer in chief, the Haitian government 
voted an extraordinary credit of $15,000 to 
provide a revolving fund for the establish- 
ment of a storehouse and the purchase of 
material. It was arranged that the mate- 
rial purchased with these funds should be 
issued to the services consuming it at an 
advance above cost price sufficient to defray 
all expenses of purchase and storage. 

To administer this fund there was cre- 
ated a Service of Shop and Supply. Its ob- 
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jects were to effect economies by purchas- 
ing in large quantities direct from manu- 
facturers such material as it was necessary 
to import, to manufacture standard articles 
and to expedite work by having on hand 
for distribution as required a stock of those 
materials. The beneficial effects of this 
service were immediately felt. During the 
first seven and one-half months of its life 
there was a stock turnover of three and 
three-quarters times the average value of 
the stock carried. 

Within a year after its establishment the 
business of the service had increased to such 
an extent that it was necessary to bor- 
row from the general receiver $10,000 to 
provide additional working capital. An ad- 
ditional loan of about $25,000 was obtained 
in 1922 to finance the purchase of a schooner 
load of lumber. 

It will be seen therefore that up to the 
close of the fiscal year 1922 the Service of 
Shop, Supply, and Transportation was in 
a formative stage. Originally conceived as 
a means of economy in the purchase of 
materials, it rapidly developed to include 
other activities such as a carpenter and 
blacksmith shop and a unified transporta- 
tion system. Such were the benefits from 
this centralization of activities that there 
was a direct saving of $20,000 for the fiscal 
year 1921-22. 

As will be noted from the above the serv- 
ice was handicapped in the beginning by 
the insufficiency of its working fund. In 
December, 1922, an additional amount was 
obtained for this fund of $50,000. Again 
in 1926 the total was raised to $150,000 and 
shortly thereafter to $200,000. This last 
increase was necessitated by the passage 
of the new customs law providing that the 
government importations were no longer ad- 
mitted under franchise but were subject to 
the same duties as shipments for private ac- 
count. 

All quarters occupied by the activities of 
this service have been enlarged and im- 
proved. A new shop, a new garage, and 
new storehouses have been built. 

The idea behind the establishment of a 
shop, in addition to furnishing manufactured 
articles necessary for all services was to 
train native craftsmen in approved methods 
of woodworking, etc. Many Haitian work- 
men have demonstrated marked ability as 
mechanics and while it is still necessary to 


have an American shop superintendent, cop. 
ditions are improved. 

The Transport Service consisted of Jess 
than a dozen trucks in 1922; they wer 
housed in a rented garage and there were 
no facilities for maintenance and repair, Jf 
became necessary to train both chauffeurs 
and mechanics; a system of apprenticeshj 
was established and while the illiteracy of 
the great majority of apprentices has ham. 
pered the development, the results haye 
been gratifying. A force has been deyel- 
oped which regularly services a fleet of more 
than sixty trucks and passenger cars. 

The business of the storehouse has in- 
creased rapidly. From a stock sales in 192? 
of $116,000 per annum and a stock tum- 
over of about 2.2, the stock sales per an- 
num have increased to $422,000 and the 
stock turnover to 4. In seven years the to- 
tal volume of purchases has increased 256 
per cent, stock sales have increased 364 
per cent, and the efficiency in the employ- 
ment of capital has nearly doubled. 


CADASTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


At the very outset of the American in- 
tervention it was recognized that a serious 
handicap existed due to the fact that in 
general titles to land in the republic were 
so confused and uncertain that the develop- 
ment of the country along agricultural and 
economic lines was seriously retarded there- 
by. With but few exceptions, no one knew 
what his legal rights might be in respect 
to land occupied or claimed by him under 
his title. This condition extended also, to 
a considerable extent, to the state lands, 

This condition was also recognized by the 
government of Haiti before the interven- 
tion and its congress has enacted various 
laws trying to remedy the condition im 
whole or in part, but little results have been 
obtained. The most comprehensive of such 
laws was that of August 17, 1870, which 
contains provisions for the gathering of data 
necessary for the preparation of a general 
cadastre throughout the republic This is 
the aim of all concerned. 

In January, 1929, a law was passed for 
the express purpose of taking definite steps 
in this direction under the authority of 
which there has been secured the services 
of an expert in such matters. The details 
of the law are still under discussion. It is 
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that something may be accomplished 
during the remaining period of the Treaty 
which will prevent as much as possible dis- 
putes as to land ownership. 

During part of the years 1925 and 1926 
airplane photographs were made of con- 
siderable areas of Haiti. This was in con- 
templation of the early enactment of a law 

oviding the necessary administration and 
judicial machinery for determination of 
ownership of land, both private and public. 
Unfortunately, all negatives of the airplane 
photographs taken have been destroyed by 
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fire. It is contemplated that the making of 
an aérial map will be again started in the 
near future. 
CONCLUSION 

It is safe to say that no duty performed 
by civil engineers of the Navy is more in- 
teresting and all absorbing than that with 
the Public Works Administration of Haiti 
under the terms of the Treaty between the 
United States and Haiti. Difficulties arise 
daily and the solving of the problems is a 
perpetual mill working for the interest of 
an appreciative people . 
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Philadelphia Naval Reserve Armory 


By LIEUTENANT NEIL B. Musser, DE-F, U.S.N.R. 


ECENT publicity concerning the Na- 
val Reserve* indicates a gratifying in- 
terest on the part of the regular serv- 

ice. It is believed that the following brief 
description of an ideal Naval Reserve ar- 
mory should interest other reserve units and 
those regular officers who are engaged in 
promoting reservist activities. Although it 
is realized that the buildings assigned to 
some of the Naval Reserve units through- 
out the country are not suitable for ready 
adaptation to the type described below, it is 
hoped that some of the features mentioned 
will find universal application. No doubt 
the other reserve units have developed many 
useful “wrinkles” in armory design or op- 
eration which would be of benefit to the rest 
of us if made known. 

A general layout sketch of the Naval Re- 
serve Armory in Building No. 29 of the 
U.S. Navy Yard, Philadelphia, is furnished 
to assist in understanding the following re- 
marks. 

The walls of the armory are covered with 
pictures and models which are of general in- 
terest to the reservists, especially to the men 
who have never been regulars. There are 
pictures of various types of warships and a 
cross-sectional view of a destroyer, with 
data on dimensions, power, armament, and 
personnel. There are several boards of 
knots which can be consulted during drill on 
“knots and splices,” and a large diagram 
showing the boxing of the magnetic com- 
pass with the corresponding degrees marked 
outside the compass rose. 

* “Development of the U. S. Naval Reserve by 
the Bureau of Navigation,” Captain C. R. Train, 
U.S.N., Oct. 1928, U. S. Naval Institute Pro- 
CEEDINGS. “Training Reservists Aboard De- 
stroyers,” Lieutenant Commander R. S. Field, 
U.S.N., June, 1929, U. S. Naval Institute Procreep- 
INGS, and discussion by Lieutenant Commander 
W. H. McEwen, U.S.N.R., Aug. 1929. “As the 
Navy Views the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve,” 
Commander W. W. Bradley, Jr., U.S.N., Sept., 
1929, issue. 


On the wall near the scuttle butt is a copy 
of the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy framed in a glass case. There isa 
table showing the marking of the hand 
sounding lead painted in large characters on 
the wall opposite the chains. These are of 
standard wooden grating and steel angle 
framework construction, and are hung just 
below the upper deck level. They are 
reached by a vertical steel ladder secured to 
the column which supports the chains. 


There is a framed exhibit of fuses and 
caps cut in section to show their principles 
of operation. The master-at-arms has a 
Navy diaphragm-type gas mask with an ex- 
tra canister cut in section to show the con- 
tents. This can be borrowed by the vari- 
ous divisions, and an officer who has com- 
pleted the Edgewood Arsenal Chemical 
Warfare Course is available to lecture to all 
divisions concerning the use and care of 
masks. 

Over the one-hundred-pound stock-type 
anchor and small davit is painted a large dia- 
gram showing the names of all parts, to 
gether with lengths and marking of chain 
cables and location of shackles. The regu 
lation signal and personal flags have all been 
painted on the walls in colors, to form an 
attractive band encircling the armory at the 
upper deck level. Beside each flag is printed 
the name, signal significance, and interna 
tional dot-and-dash equivalent. A table giv- 
ing the complete international code is 
printed on the wall abreast the blinker yard 
arm and key box, to assist in training signal- 
men. 

On the lower “deck” is painted an outline 
plan of the deck of a destroyer. This dia- 
gram is about twelve feet long, and lines 
radiate from the center at forty-five degree 
angles, labeled with the different bearings, 
such as “broad on the port bow,” “on the 
starboard beam,” “on the port quarter,” 
“ahead,” and “astern.” The miscellaneous 
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deck equipment on hand in the armory in- 
cludes a small sea anchor, a standard Navy 
binnacle, and a couple of lead-shot-filled 
sounding leads and lines with “regulation” 
marking. There are grapnels with chains, 
ring life buoys, a depth charge, handy billies 
with hose and handles, and first-aid kits. 
The engineering equipment includes an oil 
burner mounted with an air register in a 
wooden model of a part of the furnace brick- 
work, There is an extra mechanically atom- 
izing oil burner, and both burners and the 
model can be taken apart by the men. Near 
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located from the standpoint of the navy yang 
facilities, and the engineers are frequently 
taken to the fuel-oil school and to the boile 
and refractory materials testing shops ang 
laboratories of the yard. Similarly, an entige 
division can be taken on board ships gf 
various types, although the number ¢ 
evenings which can be spent at this type of 
instruction is necessarily limited, in yiey 
of the necessity of training the reserve q 
visions for their destroyer cruises. 

Part of the division and battalion drills 
must of necessity consist of infantry train. 
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by is a small, duplex, double-acting pump 
which also can be taken apart and adjusted 
during drill. There is a blueprint secured 
to the wall showing the fuel-oil piping of a 
destroyer, for use in instructing the engi- 
neers. Among the data painted on the walls 
for the instruction of the engineers is a la- 
beled diagram showing the colored stripe 
designations for the various types of piping 
found on warships. 

There are ample blackboard facilities, 
with comfortable chairs, to permit lectures 
to be conducted on a great variety of engi- 
neering and deck subjects. 

The Philadelphia armory is conveniently 


ing, and for this purpose there are on hand 
188 modern Springfield rifles stowed in neat 
wooden racks placed two-high along the wall 
under the gallery. These racks are covered 
with canvas dust flaps, and the rifles are 
locked in place by %’ solid rods running 
through the trigger guards and padlocked to 
the racks at their ends. 

The large drill floor is paved with smooth 
concrete, and is suitable for dancing when 
waxed. The accompanying sketch shows 4 
portable fight ring which can be erected 
quickly before “smokers” given by one oF 
more of the divisions, to which the other 
units are invited. On such occasions invr 
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tations are sent to the neighboring Camden 
jon, and each dance or “smoker” is an 
gecasion for fostering good fellowship and 

Speration between the reservists in the vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia. Each of the divi- 
sions has a welfare fund for financing en- 
tertainments, and for such worthy purposes 
as sending flowers to ill or bereaved mem- 
bers, or for making small emergency loans. 
These funds are replenished by small quar- 
terly contributions from all hands. 

The city of Philadelphia contributes 
$100 a quarter to each fleet division to be 

in any manner considered by the offi- 
cers to be most likely to improve the morale 
of the units. Besides assisting with the usual 
social and welfare work, such funds can be 
effectively employed in granting prizes to the 
enlisted men for drill attendance and for ex- 
cellence in drills and exercises. Infantry, 
both elimination and group, throwing the 
heaving line, knot tying, gun drill, breaking 
down and assembling bolts of Springfield 
rifles, heaving the lead, signaling, and vari- 
ous engineering exercises are popular, espe- 
cially if smokes are served for all hands be- 
tween events and amusing competitions such 
as three-legged races and wheelbarrow races 
are included. 

The jackstays shown on the main floor 
of the armory are used for drill in marlin- 
spike seamanship. There is a generous al- 
lowance of marlinspikes, shackles, canvas, 
and manila lines, to facilitate instruction of 
the deck force. When the battalion is in- 
spected, a temporary jackstay of three-inch 
manila is stretched the entire length of the 
drill hall, supported by halyards from the 
columns. The temporary jackstay has a 
fourteen-thread manila line two fathoms 
long secured every four feet. 

The sea-bag jackstays in the division 
rooms are made up of one and one-half inch 
standard galvanized pipe and fittings, and 
they provide sufficient room for all of the 
sea bags of the divisions. Each of these 
rooms is presided over by a petty officer, and 
the bags are kept scrupulously clean. 

The “bulkheads” of the offices and ward- 
room were cheaply but substantially con- 
structed of 2”x4” framing and beaver board 
neatly trimmed and painted. The division 
rooms are boarded up as high as the jack- 
Stays and the 2”x4” framework is contin- 
ued up the sides and over the top, and is 
covered with 16 gage 2” mesh galvanized 


chicken wire. In the C.P.O. room is stowed 
a Marsh stenciling machine, and all the men 
are provided with stencils for marking their 
clothes. 


All floors except that of the main drill hall 
are painted with red shellac or deck paint, 
and there are ample waste baskets and spit- 
kits to permit keeping the various spaces 
shipshape and tidy. Steam radiators are pro- 
vided for heating the building in winter. 


The offices are reserved for officers and 
yeomen, and all business with enlisted men 
is conducted over the counters shown. Out- 
side the office wall of the lower “deck” are 
five metal bulletin boards provided with 
locks and glass covers. There is also a ma- 
hogany and glass athletic trophy case for 
exhibiting cups won by the battalion. The 
wardroom is painted and furnished to re- 
semble a destroyer’s wardroom, even as to 
style of green baize covered table and orig- 
inal magazine cover paintings on the walls. 
In fact the whole armory has been given the 
impression of a warship so far as the type 
of building and the funds available have 
permitted. 

There are chocks and cleats on deck, and 
a lifeboat complete with gripes and sea 
painter is swung to the balcony rail over- 
head. The falls of the lifeboat are secured 
to cleats on the steel columns abreast the 
boat stowage, and the ends are neatly flem- 
ished down on the lower deck. A snatch 
block is provided for each fall, and the lines 
are “married” for hoisting. During boat 
drills the sea painter is led forward on the 
upper “deck” or gallery to one of the cleats 
abreast the stairway. There is a four-inch 
gun complete with fire-control voice tube, 
buzzer, dotter gear, and a target 3’x4’ which 
is supported on halyards at the opposite end 
of the hall. Two flag hoists, one at each end 
of the armory, permit full sized flags to be 
used in signal drill. The flag bags are of full 
size and of sturdy construction. They are 
built of 114” standard pipe and fittings cov- 
ered with heavy canvas, and are supplied 
with a full quota of size No. 6 signal flags. 

During gunnery practice “Baker” is hoist- 
ed to one of these “yard arms” and the 
loading and fire-control procedure during 
drill is exactly the same as that carried out 
on a destroyer. In gunnery drills the target 
is moved slowly from side to side and raised 
and lowered by two men, one at each hal- 
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yard. The four-inch drill gun is bore-sighted 
on the target, which is of approximately the 
correct size for simulating 1,000-yard fir- 
ing conditions. Two loading machines and 
dummy cartridges are used to develop speed 
in loading. 

Marksmanship with rifles is not neglected, 
and a small range suitable for use with 
standard-weight Springfield rifles and 22- 
caliber short cartridges is provided. A 
welded-steel. box about six inches deep, 
eighteen inches high, and twenty-four inches 
wide is used, with the open end facing the 
firer. In the bottom is painted a target fif- 
teen inches in diameter, with a two-inch 
bull’s-eye and concentric circles one inch 
apart. The whole is backed by two-inch 
planks and is supported on a framework of 
one-inch standard galvanized pipe and fit- 
tings. The target stands against a thick brick 
wall at the closed end of the drill hall, and 
the marksmen fire from various positions 
at a fifty-foot range. 

A klaxon is provided for sounding gen- 
eral quarters and for giving the “whistle” in 
gunnery practice. The button for operating 
the klaxon is placed right outside the office 
door, beside the pull rope of the ship’s bell 
used in fire drill. 

The “decks” and “compartments” of the 
armory are well lighted by incandescent 
lamps fitted with reflectors of the proper de- 
sign to obviate interference and eyestrain. 








Stations for fire drill are conspi 
marked in red, and numbered from one} 
seven. Dummy plugs are bolted at the 
stations and old fire hose, nozzles, axes, ayj 
spanners are installed with the nec 
racks and clips. There is a watch, quarte 
and station bill posted for each division, ay 
equipment is available for simulating 
collision, and abandon ship drills. A “ 
tion” collision mat is rolled up and stows 
in the location shown on the sketch, ani 
sufficient real fire hose and portable fir 
gear are available for use during drill y 
well as for safeguarding the armory. Smok 
ing is positively forbidden in all parts of th 
armory, and numerous “No Smoking” signs 
are displayed. 

As is customary, there is a retired 
lar chief petty officer who safeguards th 
armory property, and acts as master-at-arm 
during drills. The Philadelphia armory; 
“ship keeper,” J. F. Fitzpatrick, CBM 
U. S. Navy (Retired), has been in charpy 
since March, 1928. During that time he ha 
made suggestions leading to numerous im 
provements in the arrangement and equip 
ment of the armory 

Each division of the battalion is assigned 
a different night for drill, and all units a 
semble together only on special occasions 
This avoids interference, and permits th 
maximum benefit to be derived from th 
space and equipment available. 
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PLACE PETION, PORT AU PRINCE, IN 1925 
Before improvements were undertaken. 





Official photographs by D.G.T.P., Republic of Haiti 


SAME AS ABOVE AFTER THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE AND TOMB OF DESSALINES 
AND PETION WERE COMPLETED 
The location has been renamed ‘Place de |'Independence.”” The remains of two of Haiti's 
heroes who were bitter enemies rest in the mausoleum in the foreground. Honoring these two 
together and naming the location ‘Place de l’Independence” indicates the present solidarity of Haiti. 
Joining these enemies in their respose was the idea of President Louis Borno. 
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RUE DE LA CONCORDE, CAYES, HAITI 
Before diverting the Ravine du Sud in 1927. 


and grading of street accomplished in 1929. 


RUE NICOLAS GEFFRARD, CAYES, HAITI 


Showing curb, gutter, 





Oficial photographs by D.G.T.P., Republic of Haiti 
SAME AS ABOVE AFTER IMPROVEMENT IN DRAINAGE HAD BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 
XLII 
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Built in 1926. 
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TYPE OF RURAL SCHOOL FORMERLY IN USE IN HAITI 


——s 


Official photographs by D.G.T.P., Republic of Haiti 
STANDARD TYPE OF RURAL FARM SCHOOL, CLASSROOM, AND SHOP 


This type of school is being built throughout Haiti for the education of peasants and for educational 
pursuits. Sixty-five such groups have been completed to date. 
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ST. MARC-GONAIVES ROAD BEFORI 


Official photographs by D.G.T.P., Republic of Haiti 


SAME ROAD AS ABOVE AFTER 
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The College, the Technical School, and the 
Naval Academy 


(See page 123, February, 1930, ProceEpINGs) 


CoMMANDER H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy.- 
Commander Rossell’s article is timely. He 
brings before the service a subject of pri- 
mary importance. Two main points are 
made: methods of instruction and changes 
in the Naval Academy course. 

As regards methods of instruction a 
choice apparently lies between fundamental 
principles and their practical application. 
Military writers frequently employ a com- 
bination of these methods in the endeavor to 
tie together the principles and their applica- 
tions. Their works follow two general 
lines. 

First, we find an enumeration of the prin- 
ciples, which are illustrated by typical con- 
crete examples. This serves a double pur- 
pose: it gives the reader a much clearer idea 
of the principles and adds much to the in- 
terest of the subject. An abstract principle 
is often rather difficult to grasp unless it is 
reénforced by concrete examples which are 
readily understood. Also, it is necessary to 
retain the interest of the student. A mere 
enumeration of principles is about the dryest 
reading imaginable. It must be given in 
small doses. The introduction of concrete 
illustrations revives the interest of the read- 
er and rests his mind for more heavy work 
to follow. 

Second, we find a group of writers who 
describe a naval or military campaign in a 
most interesting manner, using its events to 
illustrate the principles of warfare. This is 
a highly effective method—first used, so far 
as I know, by Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen. It is intensely interesting for 
the student. He absorbs the principles al- 
most without knowing it—like castor oil ina 

glass of soda water. It itself is a practical 


illustration of the present-day principle that 
you cannot get anyone to read or study any- 
thing unless you make it interesting to him. 
A student can accomplish as much in one 
hour’s work that he enjoys as in five hours 
of drudgery. 

It occurs to me that possibly either or 
both of these methods may find some appli- 
cation at the Naval Academy. 

Coming now to the question of the Naval 
Academy course we find that an increased 
study of cultural subjects is again advocated. 
The introduction of the machine—typified 
in the Navy by the change from sail to steam 
—for many years focused attention on tech- 
nical subjects. This was reflected in the 
Naval Academy when Rossell and I en- 
deavored to memorize whole tables of data, 
pages of facts, and numerous complicated 
drawings which we feared we might have to 
reproduce upon the blackboard the next 
morning. The time for such overemphasis 
on technical studies seems now to have 
passed—and we see from the article under 
discussion that the Naval Academy has fol- 
lowed this general trend of educational 
thought. 

Executive ability is the primary measure 
of success in both civil and naval life. If 
you can get the technical knowledge also, by 
all means do so. It will help you along the 
first rungs of the ladder. But as you ap- 
proach the top its influence wanes—and 
executive ability becomes almost the only 
measure of your value to the service. This 
executive ability is obtained—so far as such 
a quality can be—from broad studies of a 
so-called cultural nature. History, biog- 
raphy, government, economics, management, 
leadership, psychology, literature, ability to 
write and talk, are studies which will give a 
foundation for the practical experience 
through which this elusive quality must be 
obtained. 
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The Navy is today in closer contact with 
our people than ever before. We depend 
vitally upon that contact. We must know 
our own people: how they think and what 
they are interested in. We must be able to 
explain the Navy to them in their own lan- 
guage. We must fit it into their scheme of 
things. We must be able to show them how 
it is vital to their safety and prosperity. 
How can we do this without a knowledge of 
history, economics, finance, and politics? 

Political questions throughout the world 
are taking on new forms. Mere territorial 
boundaries are becoming of minor impor- 
tance. In reality the political and economic 
boundries of a great nation include portions 
of almost every country in the world. We 
have our spheres of economic influence in 
every corner of the globe. The more subtle 
methods of economic and political penetra- 
tion have long ago superseded the clumsy 
ones of military occupation and annexation. 
Business rules the world today. The pros- 
perity of a nation depends more and more 
upon its foreign trade. Those amusing lines 
of Kipling are a true allegory: 

If Schmitt haf collared der dollars, he collars der 
girl deremit; 

But if Schmitt bust in der pizness, we collars der 
girl from Schmitt. 

Our diplomacy supports our trade—and our 

Navy supports both. That is how our Navy 

serves as a first line of defense—and not in 

protecting our boundaries or even outlying 

possessions. This is the true significance of 

the London Conference—though as yet no 

one had been blunt enough to say it. 

The Navy goes everywhere. Its flag is 
seen in every part of the world. It comes 
into contact with the peoples of every na- 
tion. Its influence is immense. It is taking 
on more and more a political and economic 
aspect. We can only perform this mission 
of growing importance, this vital duty for 
our country, if we know the peoples of the 
world, their language, their history, their 
aspirations for the future, their forms of 
government, their economic methods, and 
the condition of their finances. Incidentally, 
even in war the political and economic fac- 
tors are gaining great importance and fleets 
must be used against the economic and politi- 
cal structure of the enemy countries as well 
as against their fleets. All these facts argue 
for and support Commander Rossell’s plea 
for more cultural studies in the Naval 
Academy course. 
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Nelson and the Court-Martial Tradition 
(See page 943, November, 1929, PROCEEDINGS. ) 


LIEUTENANT J. B. WELLMAN, U. S. Coas; 
Guard.—This is an exceptionally well-writ- 
ten article on a subject unusual and worthy 
of study; however, before attributing the 
breaking of “The Court-Martial Tradition” 
to Nelson alone, a calm examination of the 
‘acts, and of the life and example of John 
Jervis, Earl St. Vincent, Nelson’s patron, 
friend, mentor, and superior, shows that to 
him should go the major portion of the 
credit here bestowed only upon Nelson, Jer- 
vis’ worthy subordinate and successor. 

Jervis was one of the most dominating 
naval characters that ever existed. Enter- 
prising and fearless, “his iron hands stamped 
his own image on the British Navy and 
fashioned it into the splendid instrument 
with which the triumphs of Nelson were 
won.” Scion of a long line of landed her- 
aldic gentry whose name-ancestor 650 
years before had moved to England from 
France, where the family, Gervaise, also 
bore an honored name, Jervis, the “mus- 
tang,” was peculiarly fitted by birth and 
early training to discard nonessentials and 
judge a man by his true worth instead of 
by birth, rank, or social position, fictitious 
values which dominated the selection of the 
officer personnel and official of his day. Sea- 
man, lord, or admiral received the same 
courtesy in contacts with him, the same 
quick commendation for a task well done, 
and the same energetic and forceful criti- 
cism for one carelessly executed. 

Entering the Royal Navy as an able sea- 
man, Jervis rose to the rank of admiral of 
the blue through his own sheer merit and 
ability. He received honors, viscountcy, 
and earldom as the reward of his untiring 
energy and resolute determination to accom- 
plish the task of the moment and provide 
for the trend of the future, finally receiv- 
ing the highest naval rank, coupled with 
royal honors, which could be bestowed up- 
on him by King and Parliament. 

Napoleon, the major military opponent of 
Jervis, and Nelson, his own subordinate, 
were both brilliant geniuses in their own 
spheres. Jervis, in comparison, was without 
inspiration. He was the worker, the rea- 
soning thinker who based his decisions on 
dispassionate thought, the study and lessons 
of history, and his estimate of the character 
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and mental processes of his opponents. 

He was also a most exceptional seaman. 
As a young officer his masterly handling 
of whatever vessel he commanded, his quick 
estimates of the requirements of existing 
emergencies, his self-discipline and purpose- 
fulness, and the study he made of his pro- 
fession, made him a marked character 
among his brother officers in the service as 
well as among those Army officers of dis- 
cernment who came in contact with him. 
While in command of the Porcupine and 
of the advanced squadron which he led past 
Quebec, General Wolff, who was his pas- 
senger, became one of his most enthusi- 
astic friends and admirers. Superiors of 
ability, whether ashore or afloat, vied with 
each other to have Jervis assigned to their 
command, well appreciating the reliability 
of his character and the thoroughness with 
which he completed any undertaking. The 
motto of his family escutcheon, Adversis 
major, par secundis, “In good fortune 
great, in adversity greater,” fairly reflects 
his character. 

America has an interest in the life of this 
great admiral, particularly in the Navy. John 
Wesley Jarvis, the artist, copies of whose 
paintings have appeared from time to time 
in the PROCEEDINGS, was a cousin of his, 
as was also Midshipman Jarvis who was 
killed in the battle between the Constella- 
tion and Vengeance, and for whom one of 
our early destroyers was named. It is quite 
a coincidence that both the British and 
American Navies possess vessels named 
after cousins: U.S.S. Jarvis, and H.M.S. 
St. Vincent. 


The record of his life is one succession 
of engagements and distinguished accom- 
plishments, among which might be men- 
tioned his indecisive but severe engagement 
with a large French privateer in 1759 in 
his twenty-fifth year, while in command of 
the Experiment; the naval participation in 
the capture of Quebec; repelling on the 
Scorpion, in company with the Superb, a 
large French squadron en route to capture 
Newfoundland in 1762; Ushant, in the 
Foudroyant in 1778; the reliefs of Gibral- 
tar in the Foudroyant in both 1780 and 1781 ; 
the capture of the Pegasus with the Foud- 
royant in 1782, in which battle he was 
wounded and for which capture he was 
made a K.B.; the third relief of Gibraltar, 
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and the skirmish off Cape Spartel in the 
Foudroyant in 1782; the capture of Guada- 
loupe, Martinique, and Santa Lucia in 1794 
while in command of a small squadron ; then 
his assignment to the command of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet in 1795, on which he faced 
crises of major magnitude, trained that fleet 
for fourteen months in the manner for 
which he was famed, and threw it, fifteen 
strong, against an enemy almost twice his 
size at Cape St. Vincent in 1797, utterly 
defeating it, thus beginning what Mahan 
calls the splendid series of victories that 
secured for Britain the command of the 
seas, blocked every maritime ambition of 
Napoleon for European dominion, and har- 
assed him to defeat. 

Every modern power of today calls upon 
her naval officers for reports on foreign 
ports, defenses, vessels, and officers, espe- 
cially estimates of the character and abilities 
of the latter. This system was originated 
in modern times by Jervis, who in 1772 ob- 
tained leave of absence to tour France, 
learning the language, meeting her civil, 
naval, and military authorities, and forming 
his own estimates of their character as pos- 
sible future opponents. He also inspected 
the harbors, defenses, and roadsteads of 
Brest, Lorient, Quiberon, Rochefort, and 
Bordeaux. Any student of the later Na- 
poleonic campaigns and the political chaos 
which led up to the battle of Copenhagen, 
and Nelson’s plan to operate in the Baltic 
and destroy the Russian fleet, can appreciate 
how correctly Jervis estimated the possible 
trend of events when he finds that the next 
step of Jervis was the investigation of the 
harbors, roadsteads, and defenses of Cron- 
stadt, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Carlscrans, Lubeck, Hamburg, and 
the ports of Holland. 


All these things merely demonstrate the 
thoroughness with which Jervis applied him- 
self to details of his profession. All the 
ships he ever commanded were noted for 
the perfection of their order and training 
as well as the general good health of their 
personnel. When he became admiral he 


cemanded the same application from the 
officers commanding the different vessels of 
his fleet, and also that they themselves study 
and inculcate that habit among the officers 
under their command. By some of the easy- 
going, blustering, or negligent officers of the 
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time these demands were considered tyran- 
nically personal and were resisted almost 
to the point of insubordination. Jervis, 
never the man to “pass the buck” or permit 
another to do so, rose to the principle of his 
motto, “stronger in adversity,” and vigor- 
ously crushed the opposition of these offi- 
cers, who either delivered the desired results 
or were sent home relieved of their com- 
mand. The results he obtained and the con- 
sequent increase in the efficiency of the fleet 
under his command prompted Nelson’s ad- 
miring and enthusiastic comment that the 
fleet was composed of “such ships as Eng- 
land hardly ever produced, and commanded 
by an admiral who will not fail to look the 
enemy in the face, be their force what it 
may... . . Of all the fleets I ever saw, I 
never beheld one in point of officers and men 
equal to Sir John Jervis’, who is a com- 
mander in chief able to lead them to glory.” 

One famous incident illustrates the way 
he met mutiny. During the insubordination 
following the mutinies of Nore and Spit- 
head, which in turn affected Jervis’ ships 
blockading Cadiz, two mutineers were tried 
on a Saturday, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hung. Jervis, persuant to the sentence 
of the court, ordered the execution to be 
carried out on the morning of the following 
day in order to furnish a deterring example 
to others mutinously inclined which would 
immediately check further progress of the 
insubordination. The sentence was carried 
out. Vice Admiral Thompson censured the 
execution in a public letter as a profanation 
of the Sabbath. Jervis immediately relieved 
Thompson from duty and ordered him home 
—and did nothing more about it. Another 
example of the same type occurred in the 
insubordination of Sir John Orde, whom 
he also relieved of his duties and ordered 
home. In both cases the Admiralty looked 
expectantly for charges on which to base 
a court-martial of the offenders. Orde on 
his arrival home preferred charges against 
Jervis and demanded a court-martial on him, 
which demands the Admiralty ignored. Jer- 
vis, however, preferred no charges even 
when Orde challenged him to a duel, merely 
declining the duel on the ground that he 
“was not personally responsible for public 
measures taken officially in the interests of 
the public safety,” a caustic comment which 
should have checked Orde. The matter be- 
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coming public, the King and Admiralty took 
action which would have resulted in Orde 
receiving a court-martial had he not receded 
from his position. 

Jervis had his experiences with courts- 
martial and it is very probable that he him- 
self ordered some on subordinate officers, 
but the incidents are so rare that the ordj- 
nary histories of the times make no mention 
of them. Had he done so the offenses which 
required the court must have been of an 
extremely aggravating nature. Both of the 
cases cited called for court action yet Jervis 
merely got rid of the officers concerned, 
seemingly taking the attitude that a court 
would be a waste of time and effort when 
the offenders were so easily got rid of. He 
educated those whom it was possible to 
teach, the others he discarded. 

Following the abortive battle of Ushant, 
Keppel, the commander in chief of the Brit- 
ish Fleet, received the usual court-martial. 
Jervis, whose excellent handling of the 
Foudroyant during that battle had excited 
the admiration of Keppel and the more 
discerning officers of the fleet, served no- 
tice on all concerned that dissentions and 
lack of zeal were responsible for the result 
of the battle, and that had Keppel received 
the support he should have, and that had 
all the captains engaged and fought their 
ships as they ought to, the battle would 
have ended differently. His testimony, sup- 
ported by that of the few other captains of 
like principle largely contributed to Kep- 
pel’s acquittal. Previous courts-martial like 
this had generally resulted in a_ verdict 
based on the testimony of captains 
allied together in cliques for each oth- 
er’s defense. Anyone was liable to 
be the scapegoat. Jervis’ testimony, with its 
cold, succinct exposition of facts and prin- 
ciples, cut the Gordian knot of this prac- 
tice, and this court-martial marked the be- 
ginning of the turning point in the break- 
ing of the “court-martial tradition” under 
discussion. 

As commander in chief, Jervis ever im- 
pressed upon his captains the one idea that 
they were personally responsible for the effi- 
ciency of their vessels and the education 
and training of their officers and crews. 
“Responsibility” was his watchword, and 
his phrase, “The true test of a man’s courage 
‘s his power to bear responsibility,” has be- 
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come an axiom. Holding himself within 
stern limits, he demanded similar self-disci- 
pline in his officers. The most disciplined 
man in the fleet was Jervis himself. He 
insisted that a captain must be a disciplined 
and trained man himself if he was to be con- 
sidered competent to command a ship and 
set an example to his subordinates ; further, 
that while he was in command he would 
hold him responsible for the order on that 
ship. This is exemplified in the case of 
the Marlborough mutiny as quoted by Ma- 
han in The Influence of Sea Power on the 
French Revolution and Empire. As for the 
mutineers among the crews of the vessels, 
Jervis, faced with desperate conditions, had 
to adopt desperate measures to preserve his 
country. Faced with a combination of wily 
allies headed by Napoleon, one of the great- 
est military geniuses the world has known; 
the Mediterranean abandoned by the Brit- 
ish fleet; Mann disobedient and fleeing to 
England with his squadron; the knowledge 
that the ships at home were demoralized and 
mutinous with whole ships’ companies seiz- 
ing and fleeing with their vessels; and that 
each new draft or accession to his own fleet 
meant new problems of the suppression of 
mutiny and the proper discipline and train- 
ing of the new personnel; with the knowl- 
edge that the naval forces of his opponents 
were numerically several times superior to 
his own; with England in a panic of ap- 
prehension and daily expecting to receive 
the news of the formation of a new armada 
of invasion which it could not oppose; with 
the knowledge that he and his fleet repre- 
sented the first, and possibly the last line of 
defense of his country; with all of these 
conditions facing him he realized that rash- 
ness would be ruinous but that the enemy 
must be defeated wherever met and in what- 
ever combinations, yet with a minimum loss 
to his own command, for, in spite of the 
results to him of any battle, his fleet must 
remain a fleet in being ready to threaten or 
engage successfully other combinations of 
the enemy. This could only be accom- 
plished by bringing his own fleet to a state 
of incomparable efficiency so that ship for 
ship they were infinitely superior to that 
of the enemy. He accomplished this, and 
St. Vincent was the result. With that fleet 
thus trained Nelson carried on the work. 


Jervis knew that the mutineers were in a 
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sense justified. With some immoderate and 
arbitrary captains who were comparatively 
unjust in their treatment of their crews, and 
with venial supply officers and other ships’ 
officers afloat who stole from the allotments 
for the crews’ subsistence and fed the crews 
on little else than filth, he could and did 
battle, but when it came to the shore es- 
tablishments and the venial members of the 
Admiralty who stocked the ships, he was 
powerless to act. He bided his time, how- 
ever, until in later years when in Parlia- 
ment, and also when First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, he forced investigations, prosecu- 
tions, and sweeping reforms which shook 
Britain almost to the throne. The en- 
trenched criminals fought him in politics, 
anonymously and openly, finally apparently 
defeating him. Investigations proved that 
“the depredations on the King’s naval stores 
amounted to 500,000 pounds per annum!” 
Jervis censured the Naval Board for con- 
niving at these “irregularities” and insisted 
on the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry, which uncovered further frauds 
and criminal corruption. He censured and 
reprimanded those, often in high position, 
who had permitted or “winked” at these 
“irregularities.” Even as the training and 
discipline he forced on the fleet, which later 
brought its rewards in the victories of St. 
Vincent, Aboukir, Trafalgar, and Copen- 
hagen, were resisted most vigorously by 
those who should have codperated, so were 
his blows at the root of the mutinies and 
corruption in the service. His enemies 
forced his retirement, thinking that by de- 
priving him of authority they.could render 
him harmless, but he still fought on until 
the further uncovering of frauds and the 
defeat of the lobbyists converted Parlia- 
ment, which finally affirmed “that the con- 
duct of St. Vincent in his late naval admin- 
istration has added an additional luster to 
his exalted character, and that he is entitled 
to the approbation of the House.” The 
crimes which had provoked the mutinies of 
Spithead and the Nore were exposed, and in 
a sense avenged. His exposure of the trea- 
sonable criminals who composed the venial 
and corrupt element among the officials of 
“the arm-chair navy” and the purveyors to 
the Admiralty, combined with his demands 
for better training and efficiency in the fleets 
and in the dockyards, resulted in drastic re- 
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forms which removed forever from the 
British Navy any cause for mutiny or dis- 
affection. Had he never done anything else, 
his fame would rest secure on the results 
which he here obtained. 

His failure to court-martial Orde or 
Thompson, and his vigorous defense of 
Keppel in the court-martial which followed 
Ushant, both demonstrate his conviction 
that the usual court-martial is too often the 
refuge of the weak and disputatious, and 
therein harmful to the service. He held 
before his officers the fact that ““No man is 
fit to be entrusted with responsibility, or the 
command of a vessel or fleet, who is not 
himself a disciplined and intelligent charac- 
ter.” 

The breaking of “the court-martial tra- 
dition” came, but it came with Jervis, not 
Nelson, and the Battle of St. Vincent was 
the supreme example. Nelson, in the third 
ship from the rear, saw that a situation was 
developing whereby Jervis’ plan to keep the 
lee and weather divisions of the Spanish 
fleet separated while he engaged the weather 
was on the point of failure. He zealously 
furthered his chief’s intention by crossing 
over and placing his ship in the breach ahead 
of the van ship, the Culloden, and with the 
support of that ship held the breach, thus 
preventing the juncture of the enemy forces. 
Jervis, who but a short time before had been 
cheering Troubridge on the Culloden for his 
skillful handling of that ship, on being ap- 
proached by his chief of staff with the sug- 
gestion that Troubridge and Nelson were 
separated from the rest and should be re- 
called, replied, “I will not have them re- 
called. I put my faith on those ships; it is a 
disgrace that they are separated and not sup- 
ported.” It is plainly seen that the sugges- 
tion that Jervis “could not bring” himself 
to court-martial Nelson for changing from 
the rear to the van without orders is far 
from the actual facts, for Nelson received 
his unstinted praise as did also some others. 
As for the rest of the captains, what Jervis’ 
private comments to them were is appar- 
ently not known, but Nelson, in his own 
criticism of the commanders of different 
vessels of the fleet, added the statement that 
Jervis “was not quite content, but says noth- 
ing publicly.” So perished “the court-mar- 
tial tradition,’ and here was born a new 
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tradition of approval of spirited furtherance 
of the intentions of the commander in chief. 

It is no detraction to Nelson to place the 
credit for breaking this tradition where jt 
more logically belongs. Jervis was the 
greatest organizer and trainer the British 
Navy ever had, and was, next to Nelson, her 
greatest commander in chief, free however 
of the examples of poor judgment and tem- 
perament Nelson displayed at Naples, 
Furthermore, but for Jervis and his early 
appreciation of Nelson’s true worth and 
genius, the latter probably would have been 
court-martialed out of the service instead of 
dying her national hero. Certain it is that he 
would never have been entrusted with the 
series of independent duties prior to St, 
Vincent or with the command of a fleet afft- 
erwards but for Jervis, and it is problem- 
atical whether he would have dared look for 
Parker’s signal of recall with his blind eye 
at Copenhagen except for the trust he had 
that Jervis would support him in the princi- 
ples which prompted him to stay and fight it 
out with the enemy. Had Jervis been First 
Lord at the time the fleet left on the Copen- 
hagen campaign it is very unlikely that any 
other than Nelson would have been in com- 
mand. As soon as Jervis returned to 
power this error was corrected, and Jervis, 
supported by Nelson’s recommendation, 
quashed every demand and plea for an in- 
quiry on that battle ; a battle which had more 
matter for courts-martial in it than possibly 
any other before or since. 

Nelson understood, and had a deep trust 
and affection for, Jervis. The only criticism 
he had for him was on the ruthless methods 
Jervis took to obtain the needed results; 
“Where Lord St. Vincent takes a hatchet, 
I would use a penknife!” He enthusiasti- 
cally approved the results Jervis sought to 
obtain, whether those results were the sup- 
pression of mutiny among the crews, the 
crushing of insubordination among the off- 
cers, the ending of corruption in the service, 
the transformation of the various vessels of 
the fleet into a homogeneous and well- 
trained unit, or his plans for victorious of- 
fensives against the enemy. 

With John Jervis, Earl St. Vincent, ably 
seconded by others, perished “the court- 
martial tradition.” 
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UNITED STATES 


Aids to Safety In Submarine Work 


Baltimore Sun, Jan. 12.—The U.S.S. $-22 
has just completed a thorough overhaul last- 
ing four and a half months in the navy yard 
at Portsmouth, N.H. During this overhaul 
every safety device approved by the Navy 
Department was installed on board. 

Two harbor buoys, which are cylindrical 
tanks about 4% feet long and about 2% feet 
in diameter, are installed, one on the bow and 
one on the stern, each being fitted so that 
it can be released from the torpedo room and 
motor room, respectively. Each buoy is 
painted yellow and carries an electric light 
supplied from the ship’s current through a 
wire in the anchor cable of the buoy. 

The lighting fixture on each buoy is 
hinged, and when unclamped it swings open 
and gives access to a small compartment in 
the end of the buoy in which is located the 
ear phones and mouthpiece of a batteryless 
telephone. In this compartment there is also 
located a socket into which a rescue vessel 
may plug a power line and thus supply the 
submarine with power and light. The tele- 
phones in the buoys are connected to similar 
telephones in the torpedo and motor rooms. 

In each compartment of the vessel there 
have been installed two connections through 
the hull with valves which may be operated 
from either inside or outside of the boat. 

The purpose of these two lines in each 
compartment is to enable a diver sent down 
from a rescue vessel to connect two air lines 
to any compartment, so that fresh air may 
be forced down and the foul air may be 
vented. Liquid food or water may also be 
furnished to personnel in that compartment 
through one of these lines. 

There are also stored in each compart- 
ment large bottles of oxygen from which 
oxygen may be released if necessary, soda 
lime for use in absorbing carbon dioxide in 
the air, gas masks for protection against 
chlorine or other gases which may be en- 
countered in a submarine, and electric safety 
lanterns for use in case all ship’s power is 
cut out. 

Twelve pad eyes, six on each side, have 
been secured to the hull and reénforced 
frames of the ship. These are installed so 
that divers may readily shackle heavy chains 
to the ship for attaching lifting pontoons. 

The two end compartments of the ship— 
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the torpedo room and motor room—haye 
been designated as places of refuge in case 
of disaster, and consequently these compart. 
ments have been fitted with escape trunks 
about 4%4 feet in diameter and about 7¥, 
feet high. 

Oxyge: bottles containing oxygen under 
high pre sure and located in the torpedo 
room ar connected to a manifold in the 
escape tr. nk. 

A smai! vuoy attached to about 500 feet 
of line is located in the trunk. This line for 
100 feet from the buoy is marked at every 
10 feet. A brass plate showing the time to 
stop at various depths for decompression 


periods .* the 10-foot intervals marked on 
the buoy ne will soon be installed in the 
trunk. 

In the -rhead of the torpedo room be- 


tween the 1e Spaces one “lung” for every 
man inthe _ w will be stored in the storage 
spaces instali.: by the navy yard. 

The operation of the trunk is as follows: 
When the men in the torpedo room are ready 
to abandon shin. they will each put on a 
“lung” and « »»7 .the oxygen supply from 
the bottle to the manifold in the trunk. 
About four men will go up into the trunk 
and will close the * ver hatch. 

They will the _.ote the depth of water 
on the sea-pressure gauge and from the de- 
compression table they will know how long 
to stop for decompression during their as- 
cent. They will then charge their “lungs” 
and open the flood valve, allowing the water 
to flow into the trunk. 

One man will take the small buoy and 
line, open the vertical door and allow the 
buoy to float to the surface. When the 
buoy reaches the surface the man will step 
through the open door and secure the line 
to a pad eye above the door on the outside 
of the trunk. 

He may then step back into the trunk and 
while the others are leaving the trunk and 
ascending the line he may recharge his 
“lung,” then step out and follow them to 
the surface. 

The last man out should close and lock 
the vertical door, but if he fails to do this 
the door may be closed from inside the tor- 
pedo room. The men left in the torpedo 
room will then escape as above in groups of 
four or five. 

As the torpedo and motor rooms have 
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been designated as escape compartments, it 
was found necessary to strengthen the bulk- 
heads to withstand pressure at great depths. 
The two bulkheads of the control room had 
already been constructed so as to withstand 
great pressure. 

In these four bulkheads quick-closing 
doors somewhat similar to those™formerly 
installed in German U-boats, havé:been in- 
stalled. These doors are very s*9%ong and 
are locked closed by eight dogs, al¥operated 
simultaneously by rotating a haiidik. 

All these safety devices will be thorough- 
ly tested this winter during the cruise to 
Panama. If they work satisfactorily, it is 
the present intention of the Navy Depart- 
ment to equip all submarines witltshese de- 
vices, 


“Augusta” Launched 9 


New York Times, Feb. 1.—"*b Augusta, 
a light cruiser, took her plac as the latest 
addition to the United Statd¥'Navy today. 
She is the sixth of the light cruisers to be 
built under the Navy’s 1924 building pro- 
gram. She has a speed f.22% knots and 
will be manned by a cor ~ “itnt of 50 offi- 
cers and 625 men. 

Tugs immediately towed the new cruiser 
to the pier where she . “be fitted for ar- 
mor plates and armaméi: 3. 

The main armament will’consist of nine 
8-inch guns, mounted in three turrets, two 
forward and one aft. She is of standard 
displacement of 10,000 tons and is 600 feet 
in length. 


Outside Aid in Submarine Disasters 


New York Times, Jan. 30.—Aboard 
U.S.S. Falcon, off Key West, Fla. Two 
men from the submarine S-4, resting on the 
bottom of the Gulf of Mexico 68 feet below 
the surface, were “rescued” and hauled 
aboard this craft today. This proved, naval 
officers said, the feasibility of outside aid in 
submarine disasters under certain condi- 
tions. 

Tomorrow the experiments, with a device 
known as the O’Rourke diving bell, will be 
continued at greater depths until officers in 
charge learn just how far down the bell can 
g0 safely on its mission of rescue. 

Last year men escaped from the S-4 in 
Safety experiments with the mechanical 
“lung” from a depth of 210 feet without out- 
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side assistance. Officers in charge of the 
present tests expressed hope the diving bell 
would permit them to work at even greater 
depths. 

In today’s experiments the diving bell was 
lowered from the Falcon, in calm seas, and 
placed over the motor hatch of the sub- 
merged S-4 by divers who went down with 
it. Men from the bell entered the submarine 
through the hatch, demonstrating also the 
feasibility of sending down workmen from 
the outside to repair damage which might 
leave a submarine unable to rise. 

Lieutenant Charles H. Momsen and Chief 
Torpedoman Edward A. Kalsnoski, who 
were first to try the mechanical “lung” in 
last year’s tests, were the first to go down 
today in the diving bell and enter the sub- 
marine. 

Two other bells, similar in design, will be 
tested this year. The O’Rourke bell, tried 
successfully today, is the product of a 

3rooklyn subway engineer. 

The safety tests were authorized by the 
Navy Department after the sinking of the 
S-4, which is being used in the experiments, 
in the North Atlantic two years ago with 
heavy loss of life. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. Fleet Repair Ship “Resource” 


Engineering, Jan. 3.—Laid down in 
August, 1927, under the 1926-27 estimates, 
H.M. fleet repair ship Resource has recent- 
ly been completed at the Barrow-in-Furness 
Works of Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. 
She is a steel, twin-screw vessel, the general 
construction of the hull, except where modi- 
fied by special requirements, being in accord- 
ance with Lloyd’s register rules to class 100 
A.1., although the vessel was not built under 
Lloyd’s survey. The principal dimensions 
of the Resource are as follows: length, be- 
tween perpendiculars, 500 feet ; length, over- 
all, 534 feet; breadth, moulded, 83 feet; 
depth, to upper deck, 49 feet; and load 
draught, 23 feet. As the vessel is not in- 
tended for fighting purposes, only defensive 
armament, comprising four 4-inch H.A. 
guns, is provided. In connection with these, 
however, a system of fire control is fitted, 
including a high- and low-angle director 
sight, a 15-foot base range finder, and two 
36-inch searchlights. 
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The hull is provided with a deep double 
bottom in which is carried about 400 tons 
of oil fuel for fueling other vessels, in ad- 
dition to the fuel supply for the ship’s own 
use. About 100 tons of lubricating oil, 200 
tons of distilled water, and 200 tons of feed 
water can also be carried for the supply of 
other vessels. A filling system has been 
installed, with three deck connections on 
each side, which enable the vessel to be 
fueled at the rate of 600 tons per hour. The 
same system and deck connections are used 
for transferring oil fuel to other vessels, 
and similar systems are fitted for handling 
lubricating oil, Diesel oil, fresh water, and 
distilled water. The storerooms are of suffi- 
cient capacity to stow the necessary pro- 
visions for 100 days, a cold chamber of about 
2,800 cubic feet capacity and a cool chamber 
of about 1,200 cubic feet capacity being pro- 
vided for carrying meat and other perish- 
able stores. The refrigerating plant for 
these chambers, and also for the magazine, 
was supplied by Messrs. J. and E. Hall, Ltd. 
Provision is also made for stowing large 
stocks of steel plates and sections, billets, 
blooms, crucibles, piping, metals, timber, fit- 
tings, etc., required for repair work in the 
vessel’s own workshops or on ships along- 
side. 

The officers are accommodated on the 
main deck aft, in separate single-berth cab- 
ins, a large wardroom with an adjoining 
anteroom being provided. Warrant officers 
have a separate messroom on the middle 
deck, aft, while petty officers, artisans, and 
crew are accommodated in separate messes 
on the main and middle decks forward. 
Separate galleys are provided for the cap- 
tain, officers, warrant officers, and crew. Spe- 
cial attention has been paid to the lighting, 
heating, and ventilation of the vessel, to ren- 
der her suitable for prolonged service in 
either tropical or cold climates. The living 
spaces are ventilated by electric fans supply- 
ing air to trunks fitted with punkah louvers. 
The weather decks are all completely covered 
with double awnings and curtains for use 
in tropical waters, and provision has been 
made for about 500 men to sleep in ham- 
mocks on the weather decks in hot weather. 
Hospital accommodation, equipped with the 
latest surgical and dental appliances, is pro- 
vided for the treatment of both officers and 
men. A laundry, with a complete outfit of 
washing and ironing machines, etc., and 
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ample drying-room accommodation, is also 
provided. 

The propelling machinery consists of two 
sets of Parsons steam turbines with single- 
reduction gearing, each set comprising one 
high-pressure and one low-pressure turbine 
working in series and driving separate pin- 
ions which engage with the gear wheel on 
the propeller shaft. The high-pressure tur- 
bine is of the impulse-reaction type, and the 
low-pressure turbine of the reaction type; 
an astern turbine, of the impulse-reaction 
type, is incorporated in each of the low-pres- 
sure turbine casings. The total power de- 
veloped is about 7,500 shaft horsepower. 
Steam is supplied, at a pressure of 235 
pounds per square inch, by four water-tube 
boilers of the Yarrow 3-drum type, arranged 
for oil-burning only and working under the 
closed-stokehold system of forced draught. 
In addition to the usual auxiliaries, which 
call for no particular comment, electric-gen- 
erating sets, with an aggregate capacity of 
2,300 kw., are installed for supplying light 
and power for the ship’s requirements, and 
also for ships lying alongside when neces- 
sary. The installation includes three turbo- 
generators, each of 500-kw. capacity, con- 
structed by Messrs. Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Company, Ltd., and two 400-kw. 
Diesel-engine driven sets. Three electrical- 
ly-driven air compressors are provided for 
general service, with connections to each 
machinery compartment and to each work- 
shop. They are used for testing condensers, 
cleaning boiler tubes and operating pneu- 
matic tools. Each set is capable of com- 
pressing 600 cubic feet of free air per min- 
ute to 120 pounds per square inch. In ad- 
dition, there are two electrically-driven air 
compressors, each capable of supplying 25 
to 30 cubic feet of air per hour, at a pressure 
of 3,500 pounds per square inch. Two 
steam-driven hydraulic pumping sets are 
fitted for operating various hydraulic ma- 
chines in the workshops; each set has a de- 
livery capacity of 45 gallons per minute at 
a pressure of 1,500 pounds per square inch. 
The distilling machinery installed has an ag- 
gregate normal capacity of 300 tons per 24 
hours, and is arranged in three separate sets, 
each having two eyaporators. The steering 
gear, which was constructed by Messrs. John 
Hastie and Company, is of the right- and 
left-hand screw type, operated by a steam 
engine controlled from the bridge of tele- 
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motor gear supplied by Messrs. Brown 
Brothers and Company, Ltd., Edinburgh. 
The telemotor gear is in duplicate, and hand 
steering wheels are fitted in the steering 
compartment for use in the event of a break- 
down of the engine. 

The most interesting portion of the vessel 
is, however, the workshops, which are fully 
equipped with machine and other tools for 
all classes of engineering work. The light 
machine shop is provided with sensitive and 
radial drilling machines, a power hack saw, 
a centering machine, a vertical drilling ma- 
chine of the pillar type, a slotting machine, 
a number of lathes of from 8- to 24-inch 
centers, tool grinders, a universal milling 
machine, a small shaper, and a large, hori- 
zontal drilling, surfacing, boring, and milling 
machine. The heavy machine shop is 
equipped with lathes of up-to 24 inch cen- 
ters, capable of taking work up to 20 feet 
in length between centers. Other tools in 
this shop are a vertical boring and turning 
mill, a horizontal drilling, surfacing, boring, 
and milling machine, a variety of drilling 
machines, a planer, and a number of gear- 
cutting machines. The latter include a planer 
for spur and spiral gears, a combined worm- 
wheel and worm-cutting machine, a bevel- 
gear planer, and a universal gear cutter. All 
the above-mentioned tools are motor driven, 
and the heavier machines are served by a 
traveling crane; a system of runways and 
traveling blocks serves the lighter machines. 

Adjoining the heavy-machine shop is a 
foundry, fitted up with all the necessary ap- 
pliances for the production of castings of 
moderate size. The equipment includes one 
large and two small cupolas, three crucible 
furnaces of the tilting type, mold and core 
ovens, a plate-molding machine, loam-mix- 
ing machine, sand-blast plant, pneumatic 
sand sifter, git-cutting machine, band saw, 
and testing machine. Aft of the foundry is 
a coppersmiths’ shop, provided with the 
usual equipment for pipe and plate work, 
and a grinding-machine shop fitted for 
grinding crankshafts, cylinders, tools, etc. 
The grinding shop is also used for a variety 
of light repetition work, such as the pro- 
duction of condenser ferrules. Other shops 
which may be mentioned are the electrical 
shop, welding and cutting shop, plumbers’ 
shop, internal-combustion engine shop, tool 
room, pattern shop, instrument-repair shop, 
wood-working shop, and heavy and light 
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plate shop, all of which are well equipped 
with the necessary tools and lifting appli- 
ances. 

For embarking heavy loads, an electric 
crane has been supplied and fitted on the 
upper deck forward, by Messrs. Sir William 
Arrol and Company, Ltd. This crane is of 
the hammer-head type, and has been ar- 
ranged to serve the hatches to the foundry 
and heavy-machine shop. It is capable of 
lifting a load of 25 tons from a point 15 feet 
clear of the ship’s side, to the hatches above 
referred to, and has a vertical lift of 30 
feet above the upper-deck level. It can also 
lift 15 tons to a point 30 feet clear of the 
ship’s side, and is arranged to move the load 
radially, as well as circumferentially, sepa- 
rate motors, rotating with the crane, being 
provided for each motion. Two smaller 
electric cranes, also supplied by Messrs. Sir 
William Arrol, are fitted on the side of the 
upper deck opposite to that on which the 
heavy crane is mounted, each crane being 
capable of lifting a load of 3 tons at 120 
feet per minute, and of slewing at one revo- 
lution in 30 seconds; they can lift a load 
15 feet clear of the ship’s side, and 15 feet 
above the upper-deck level. It may be here 
mentioned that two embarking ports, or 
double doors, are provided on the starboard 
side of the vessel, between the main and 
upper decks, to enable material or work to 
be passed directly into the workshops, in- 
stead of being taken on deck. On the after 
side of the main mast, a heavy derrick is 
fitted for handling the vessel’s power-driven 
boats. Electric boat hoists, supplied and 
fitted by Messrs. Harfield and Company, are 
accommodated in a separate compartment 
on the upper deck, aft. These hoists are 
capable of exerting a pull of 10 tons direct 
from the barrel, at a speed of 160 feet per 
minute. A 2-ton davit is fitted aft for lift- 
ing torpedoes on board, and a 1-ton davit is 
fitted on each side forward for the shipment 
of stores and ammunition. To serve these 
davits, and for handling the boats on the 
boat deck, two 2-ton electric winches are 
fitted on the upper deck and two on the boat 
deck ; a 1-ton electric winch is also fitted un- 
der the forecastle deck for shipping stores. 
Another 2-ton electric winch is fitted on the 
upper deck, forward, for pulling the boat 
trolleys into and out from a covered work- 
ing space, which is capable of accommodat- 
ing four 50-foot motor pinnaces for repair 
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purposes. The boat trolleys run on a 3- 
foot gauge railway, which extends over the 
full length of the forward part of the upper 
deck and the covered working space. All 
the winches referred to were supplied by 
Messrs. Harfield and Company. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to enclose the 
after portion of the covered working space 
temporarily for use as a torpedo workshop, 
and for this purpose, stowage is provided 
for ten torpedoes, with the necessary equip- 
ment for testing, charging, etc. 

The boats carried include two 32-foot life 
cutters, two 27-foot whalers, a 30-foot gig, 
and a 16-foot dinghy, all of which are 
stowed in the boat deck on crutches under 
davits, while two 50-foot steam picket boats, 
a 45-foot motor launch, and a 36-foot mo- 
tor launch are stowed on crutches on the 
upper deck, aft, under the main derrick. In 
addition to the boats, one Balsa raft and 
four Carley floats are carried for life-sav- 
ing purposes. In connection with the wire- 
less equipment, which includes a main and 
auxiliary set, as well as direction-finding ap- 
paratus, we may mention that a Sturtevant 
pneumatic-tube installation has been pro- 
vided for the transmission of the messages 
on the ship. A complete outfit of bow-pro- 
tector gear is fitted, consisting of four para- 
vanes with the necessary derricks, fairleads, 
wires, etc. Two 2-ton paravane winches are 
provided on the forecastle deck for recovery 
purposes. Three stockless anchors, each of 
125 cwt., are fitted forward on 234-inch 
stud-link cables. They are operated by 
steam capstan gear, comprising one capstan 
and three cable holders, supplied by Messrs. 
Napier Brothers, Ltd. This gear is capable 
of lifting 40 tons at 25 feet per minute, and 
of heaving slack cable at 40 feet per minute. 
One 60-cwt. anchor, with a 6%-inch steel- 
wire hawser, is carried at the stern, this an- 
chor being operated by an electric capstan 
constructed by Messrs. Napier Brothers, 
Ltd. Arrangements are made for the vessel 
to be taken in tow, and also for towing other 
vessels or battle-practice targets, the fair- 
leads and bollards at the bow and stern be- 
ing specially designed for this purpose. 

Generally, it will be seen, the vessel has 
been constructed and equipped so that her 
duties can be carried out efficiently and ex- 
peditiously, and there can be no doubt that 
she will form a most useful addition to H.M. 
Navy. 
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Saving on Ships 

New York Times, Jan. 30.—In view of 
the proposal, accepted in principle by all the 
naval nations, to postpone further battle- 
ship construction up to and including 1936, 
considerable interest attaches to the reply 
made in the House of Commons today by 
A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, in reply to a question as to what saving 
the project would mean for Britain. 

Mr. Alexander said that, presuming the 
replacements would have been of the maxi- 
mum size of 35,000 tons, that the saving 
would amount to some £51,000,000. 

For the separate years he gave the fol- 
lowing figures: 1931, £1,030,000; 1932, 
£6,065,000; 1933,  £10,050,000; 1934, 
£11,873,000; 1935, £12,035,000; and 1936, 
£10,370,000. 

Answering a question as to how many 
men would be required to man fifty 10,000- 
ton cruisers, Mr. Alexander said Britain had 
no intention of building any such number. 

When asked if the government intended 
to cancel the reconditioning of four cruisers 
of the Effingham class, Mr. Alexander re- 
plied the Hawkins had been reconditioned, 
but the other three were not due for refitting. 

When asked what the personnel of the 
British Navy numbered, as compared with 
others, Mr. Alexander said the British per- 
sonnel in July, 1929, was 99,268 men, as com- 
pared with 114,500 for the United States. 
He quickly explained the comparison was 
not fair because the American figures in- 
cluded the Naval Air Service and the active 
service ratings of auxiliary craft. France 
had in 1929 a naval personnel of 62,000 and 
Japan one of 85,000, he added. 

Asked for a full statement of the naval 
vessels dropped from the 1929 construction 
program, Mr. Alexander replied they con- 
sisted of two cruisers, four destroyers, one 
target vessel, two sloops, and three sub- 
marines. Regarding the two cruisers, the 
Surrey and the Northumberland, Mr. Alex- 
ander explained that the government, “for 
reasons of high policy” had suspended work 
on them last July and that little work had 
been done on them. Yesterday’s announce- 
ment of the cancellation, he said, “is of no 
material significance and was taken as a mat- 
ter of administrative convenience on the 
framing of the Navy estimates.” He de- 


clared yesterday’s announcement involved . 


no reduction of work for the dockyards. 
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New “A” Class Destroyers 

London Times, Dec. 23.—The acceptance 
trial of H.M.S. Acasta, the first of the de- 
stroyers in the replacement program, will 
probably take place on January 16, and the 
ship will accordingly commission with a 
navigating party at Clydebank on or before 
that date. Particulars now published of the 
“A” class show that they will be heavier, 
longer, faster, and better armed than the 
ships of the “W” class, designed late in the 
war. They will be of 1,330 tons, as against 
1,300 ; 312 feet long between perpendiculars, 
as against 300 feet; of 35 knots designed 
speed, as compared with 34; and armed with 
four 4.7-inch, instead of four 4-inch. The 
machinery includes single-reduction geared 
turbines of 34,000 horsepower, an increase 
of 7,000 horsepower on that of the boats of 
war design. The eight vessels of the “A” 
class are due for completion at various dates 
between January and August next. 


Warships Launched in 1929 

London Times, Dec. 21.—During the 
present year the vessels launched for the 
Royal Navy have included two cruisers, the 
Dorsetshire and Exeter; one flotilla leader, 
the Codrington; seven destroyers, the 
Acasta, Achates, Active, Antelope, Anthony, 
Ardent, and Arrow; and six submarines, the 
Parthian, Perseus, Poseidon, Proteus, Pan- 
dora, and Phoenix, making a total of sixteen 
units. This is two more than during 1928, 
but in that year there were no destroyers, 
the vessels put afloat during 1929 represent- 
ing the first batch to be built under the re- 
placement program. The vessels of 1928 
were the cruisers Shropshire, Sussex, Nor- 
folk, and York; the depot and repair ships 
Medway and Resource; six “O” class sub- 
marines; and the sloops Bridgewater and 
Sandwich. 


Building Program Curtailed 


New York Times, Feb. 2, London.—Fol- 
lowing the announcement last week that the 
British Admiralty had canceled the construc- 
tion of two projected 10,000-ton cruisers, 
the Surrey and Northumberland, and a 
statement in the Daily Telegraph this morn- 
ing that two more cruisers of this year’s pro- 
gram were being abandoned, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty has announced that in ad- 
dition to the Surrey and Northumberland, 
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the following vessels have been deleted from 
the 1929-1930 program : 

Two cruisers, including one of 10,000 
tons with 8-inch guns; four destroyers, one 
net layer, two sloops, and three submarines. 
The year’s program thus has been reduced 
from twenty-five to thirteen units. 

The amended program will comprise one 
cruiser with 8-inch guns instead of three, 
four destroyers instead of eight, four sloops 
instead of six, three submarines instead of 
six, and one flotilla leader. 


Chinese Cadets in Royal Navy 

London Times, Jan. 3.—Under the ar- 
rangement entered into between the British 
and Chinese governments, a number of jun- 
ior officers are now on their way to England 
for training in the S.S. Macedonia. Twelve 
cadets will join the Erebus at Devonport for 
training with the special entry cadets of the 
Royal Navy on January 17. Eight sub-lieu- 
tenants will join the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, on January 2. The program ap- 
proved for the cadets is that they shall serve 
afloat for twelve months after completing 
the year’s course in the Erebus, and then 
go to Greenwich to study as sub-lieutenants. 
In past years several officers from China and 
other foreign countries have been given fa- 
cilities for study in the ships and establish- 
ments of the Royal Navy. 


FRANCE 


Naval Estimates 

London Times, Dec. 20.—The Chamber 
began the discussion of the naval estimates 
for 1930 this afternoon. The debate was 
opened by M. Dumesnil, the rapporteur, who 
said that France, because of the extent of 
her oversea territories, their scattered posi- 
tion, and their distance from the mother 
country, was entitled to larger naval forces 
than she at present possessed. Even if her 
present program were carried out, the naval 
strength of France in 1936 would be much 
less than that of Great Britain, the United 
States, or Japan. 

The estimates propose a total expenditure 
of 2,683 million francs (£21,464,000), an 
increase of 198 million francs (£1,584,000) 
over last year’s estimates. The increase is 
made up of 113 million francs for mainte- 
nance, including the subsidy to the Air Min- 
istry, and 85 million francs for new expendi- 
ture. The Naval Committee of the Chamber 
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proposes a reduction of 100 million francs, 
which will bring the total down to 2,583 
millions. The contemporary expenditure of 
Japan will be £22,160,000 and of Italy 
£13,544,000. It is 570 million francs less 
than the estimates of 1914. 

On November 1 last the state of the 
French building program, begun in 1922, 
was as follows: 

Being 
In On com- Laid 
service trials pleted down 


10,000-ton cruisers ...... 2 2 1 l 
8,000-ton cruisers ...... 3 — — — 
Aircraft carriers ....... 1 —_ —_— — 
are 27 8 2 7 
SMDIMSTINES 2. ...005..5 11 4 8 14 


The total fighting tonnage of the French 
Navy, in service or under construction, on 
January 1, 1930, will be 527,780. It will 
include 9 battleships, 1 aircraft carrier, 9 
large cruisers (10,000 or 8,000 tons), 3 
smaller cruisers (ex-German), 78 destroy- 
ers and torpedo-boats, 55 ocean-going sub- 
marines, and 33 coastal submarines. Three 
of the battleships, the 3 ex-German cruisers, 
about 30 torpedo craft, and a few subma- 
rines are obsolescent. The total tonnage 
aimed at (excluding capital ships, aircraft 
carriers, and fleet oilers) is 588,000 tons, 
producing a grand total of about 800,000 
tons. 

The 1930 program will not be put in hand 
before next April, and the rapporteur recom- 
mended that the interval should be used for 
a careful reconsideration of the types of 
ships which the Ministry proposes to build. 
The building of large, fast cruisers in France 
has run ahead of their equipment, especially 
in gunnery instruments, and the French de- 
stroyers, although they outclass those of 
other powers, are themselves outclassed by 
their small cruisers, while the French fleet 
is left without economical light craft to cope 
with submarines. 

Any limitation of light forces which may 
result from the London Naval Conference 
will make it more than ever desirable that 
no construction should be wasted, and that 
preliminary research, rather than trial and 
error, should be the rule. The rapporteur 
has therefore called for closer codrdination 
between the making of guns and their instal- 
lation, and has expressed the hope that, by 
concentrating on three or four standard 
weapons, the ordnance services will be able 
to increase the fighting value of the fleet. 


The total effective personnel of the French 
Navy in 1930 is estimated at 58,500, which 
is 1,000 more than last year, and includes 
500 attached to the Air Ministry. The te. 
duction of compulsory service to one year, 
which applies to the Navy as well as the 
Army, threatens the Navy with a loss of eff. 
ciency, since only during the last six months 
of the former 18-month period could nayal 
conscripts be regarded as returning value 
for their training. At the same time, the 
minimum period of service for the profes- 
sional sailors has been reduced from 36 to 
34 months, which means larger drafts on 
the conscripts. 


Abolition of Submarines a Practical 

Impossibility 

Naval and Military Record, J. B. Gauw- 
treau, Jan. 15.—In some parliamentary 
quarters in Paris, the views prevail that the 
Anglo-American proposal for the suppres- 
sion of submarines is not meant in earnest, 
and that it is in reality a machine de guerre. 
Well-informed naval men all over the world 
realize that submarines cannot, any more 
than seaplanes, be abolished by mutual con- 
sent, and that it is a human scientific con- 
quest that has come to stay. It is a gross 
delusion to believe that, even if existing un- 
derwater fleets could be suppressed by a 
stroke of the pen at the London Conference, 
submarine warfare could be made a thing 
of the past. Whatever is decided by the big 
powers, the next naval war is certain to see 
again submarines at play. Germany had 28 
submarines all told when she opened fire on 
her neighbors; she constructed or ordered 
800 more up to November, 1918. Germany 
was forbidden by solemn treaty to build any 
more submarines. She has become, for a 
time, respectful outwardly to “scraps of 
paper,” and no U-boat has as yet officially 
emerged on her Navy list, but treaty clauses 
have no binding effects on intellectual work 
and even on laboratory experiments. U-boats 
are worshipped by the new naval genera- 
tions of Germany, brought up in the mirage 
of the wonderful achievements of Arnaud 
de la Perriére and of other “U” command- 
ers. U-boats are the object of the best atten- 
tion of those methodical German ingenieurs, 
whose constructive minds know so well how 
to utilize évery asset of the past and who 
have in store in the underwater line sur- 
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prises infinitely more startling than the 
Ersatz Preussen wonder ship. 

A nation fighting for dear life will utilize 
every weapon within its reach—a course 
justified by a popular saying of Old England 
(“Everything is fair . . .”) which, by the 
way, has no counterpart in French. It is 
thus folly to think submarining or flying 
boats could be suppressed and the devasta- 
tion and horrors of war honestly limited to 
conventional lines. “Humanize war, human- 
ize hell!” (Lord Fisher.) 


Cruiser Aground 


Baltimore Sun, Oran, Algeria, Jan. 7.— 
Efforts for the last twenty-four hours to 
refloat the cruiser Edgar Quinet, one of the 
finest and fastest units in the French high 
seas fleet, which went aground on an un- 
charted rock off the Algerian coast, have 
proved unsuccessful and the cruiser was 
abandoned late today. 

One hundred men, who had remained 
aboard last night, were taken ashore when 
storm winds and a high sea made it possible 
that the ship might break up at any time. 

The French cruiser, Lamotte Picquet, left 
Toulon, France, to pick up the officers and 
crew of the Edgar Quinet. 


JAPAN 


Makes Over Four Big Cruisers 


Washington Post, Tokyo, Jan. 1—The 
battle cruiser Hiyei, one of Japan’s group of 
four of a type of fighting ship not repre- 
sented in the United States Navy, is to be 
modernized in 1930. 

The Navy Ministry announces that she 
will be removed from the active list in Janu- 
ary. Alterations will include additional pro- 
tection against submarines and deck armor 
and will increase her displacement by 3,000 
tons. 

The Hivyei is the last of the four sister 
battle cruisers to undergo such changes, 
which when completed, will increase Japan’s 
total tonnage of capital ships by 12,000 tons. 

Renovation of the Haruna was completed 
late in 1928, the Kirishima has just been 
recommissioned after two years in dry dock, 
while the Kongo, which has been in the 
hands of the naval artificers for a year, will 
be turned out late in 1930. 

Work on the Hiyei will continue two 
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years. The cost for each ship is several mil- 
lion dollars. 

These ships, commissioned between 1913 
and 1915, hitherto have been rated as of 
27,500 tons. Henceforth they will be 30,500 
tons. The Washington naval treaty per- 
mits the powers to reconstruct capital ships 
so as to increase protection against subma- 
rines and air attack, provided the alterations 
do not enlarge the displacement by more 
than 3,000 tons. 

Japan is taking advantage of this provi- 
sion up to the limit. The addition of 12,000 
tons to her capital ship total displacement 
brings it to 313,320, just under the limit of 
315,000 allotted her by the Washington 
treaty. 

ITALY 
New Submarines 

London Times, Jan. 4.—The submarine 
Ciro Menotti, which was launched at Spezia 
on December 30, is one of a class of six laid 
down for Italy in 1927-28. The others are 
the Santarosa, Bandiera, Manara, Settem- 
brini, and Settimo. They have a surface dis- 
placement of 870 tons and submerged of 
1,040 tons. On the surface their engines 
of 3,000 horsepower give them a speed of 
1714 knots ; underwater they have motors of 
1,400 horsepower capable of giving them a 
speed of 9 knots. Each vessel has one 4- 
inch gun and eight torpedo tubes. The type 
is thus very similar to the “L” class which 
have hitherto formed the bulk of the British 
flotillas. Larger submarines are building in 
Italy, such as the Fieramosca, of 1,378 tons 
on the surface, capable of 19 knots speed, 
and armed with one 4.7-inch gun and six 
tubes. This type is also fitted to carry mines 
and a seaplane. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION IN 1929 


Great Britain 

The Engineer, Jan. 3—Only a meager 
amount of new construction was undertaken 
for the British Navy in the past year. No 
ship heavier than a flotilla leader was begun, 
and launchings were confined to two 
cruisers, a flotilla leader, seven destroyers, 
and six submarines. Two 10,000-ton 
cruisers of the 1928 program, Northumber- 
land and Surrey, were to have been laid 
down at Devonport and Portsmouth, respec- 
tively, but in July it was announced that the 
construction of these vessels would be de- 
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ferred, pending the outcome of the naval dis- 
armament negotiations. At the same time 
a submarine depot ship Maidstone, which 
was to have been built at Chatham, and two 
submarines for which contracts had been 
placed with Beardmores and Cammell Laird, 
were canceled outright. It must be con- 
fessed that the outlook for naval shipbuild- 
ing in this country is by no means encourag- 
ing. Unless the Five-Power Conference 
which is to meet in London on January 21 
proves a complete failure—which is, to say 
the least, unlikely—the chances are that no 
new capital ships or heavy cruisers will be 
in demand for years to come. The post- 
ponement of battleship replacement until 
1936, instead of to the year 1931 specified 
in the Washington Treaty, is generally ac- 
cepted as assured. It is significant that 
neither Great Britain nor Japan, nor even 
the opulent United States, shows any eager- 
ness to resume the building of 35,000-ton 
ships at a cost of about £8,000,000 per ship. 
As for the 10,000-ton cruiser, this type has 
declined in favor everywhere save in 
America. In spite of its imposing size, 
speed, and armament, it is dangerously 
wanting in protection, and may be said to 
repeat, in an aggravated form, the worst 
defects of our pre-war battle cruisers. It 
has the further drawback of being inordi- 
nately expensive. Treaties or no treaties, the 
British empire will always, within the range 
of human calculation, need an abundance 
of cruising ships, but we cannot afford to 
build numerous ships at a cost of £2,000,000 
per keel. We should not be surprised if the 
Dorsetshire, which was launched on Janu- 
ary 29, 1929, proved to be the last 10,000- 
ton cruiser built for the British Navy. In- 
cluding the two Australian units, we now 
have thirteen of these vessels afloat. They 
are handsome and, within limits, efficient 
ships, the design of which does credit to the 
Admiralty constructors. They can do every- 
thing but stand up to heavy punishment, but 
it is this unavoidable lack of adequate 
armoring, coupled with their excessive cost, 
that renders them, in our judgment, unsuit- 
able for British requirements. The Ad- 
miralty is known to have in view a new type 
of cruiser, displacing by standard measure- 
ment about 6,000 tons, mounting 6-inch 
guns, and costing not more than £1,200,000. 
if the government’s tentative proposals for 
cruiser limitation are endorsed at the forth- 


coming conference, all, or nearly all, oy 
future cruisers will be of this type. We 
would observe, in passing, that France 
Italy, and Japan show signs of reverting to 
a smaller type of cruiser, and that even jp 
the United States the expediency of build 
ships of 6,000 to 7,000 tons is being favor. 
ably considered. 

Of the Dorsetshire, the only British 
10,000-ton cruiser to be launched in the past 
year, little need be said. Except in minor 
details, she is a copy of the London class. 
which has been fully dealt with in ou 
columns on more than one occasion. Her 
sister ship, Norfolk, went afloat on Decem- 
ber 12, 1928. Their principal characteristics 
are: Length overall, 633 feet; breadth, 6 
feet; draught, 17 feet; standard displace- 
ment, 10,000 tons; full load, 13,630 tons; 
machinery, geared turbines developing 
80,000 s.h.p., eight small-tube, oil-burning 
boilers; the designed speed is 32.25 knots, 
With all bunkers filled, the steaming radius 
at economical speed is 10,400 miles. Arma- 
ment: eight 8-inch guns, four 4-inch A.A, 
eight torpedo tubes on quadruple carriages. 
Protection appears to be limited to a 3-inch 
deck over vitals. Owing to the small margin 
of weight available, the gun turrets are very 
lightly built, and could not withstand direct 
hits. Particulars of sub-surface protection 
are lacking, but in the Dorsetshire, as in the 
London group, the external bulge worked 
into the five Kents has been dispensed with. 

The Exeter, launched July 18, 1929, and 
the York, which took the water twelve 
months earlier, represent a modified type 
which, but for the new disarmament pro- 
posals, would probably have been multiplied. 
The length is 575 feet overall; breadth, 57 
feet; draught, 17 feet; displacement, 8,400 
tons. Although considerably lighter than 
the County class, they have machinery of 
equal power, and, no doubt, the designed 
speed of 32.25 knots will be comfortably ex- 
ceeded. They mount six 8-inch guns, two 
of the twin turrets being forward and the 
third aft. In contrast to the Counties, there 
are only two funnels, as the uptakes from 
the foremost group of boilers are trunked 
with those of the second group into one 
large funnel set well abaft the bridge. Both 
York and Exeter are unofficially reported 
to carry two seaplanes mounted on catapults, 
one on “B” turret, the other on deck abaft 
the second funnel. If this report. is accu- 
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rate, they will be the first British cruisers to 
be equipped with a pair of flying machines. 
For the present, no other cruisers are under 
construction or projected, but to provide 
yessels capable of performing the police du- 
ties for which the Royal Navy is responsible 
a number of sloops have been built or are 
in hand. The first pair, Bridgewater and 
Sandwich, launched by Hawthorne, Leslie 
and Co., in 1928, are now in commission. 
They are 266 feet long, 34 feet broad, draw 
8% feet, and displace 945 tons. The tur- 
bines are of 2,000 s.h.p. for a speed of 17 
knots. Two 4-inch guns are mounted. The 
living quarters and the ventilation are spe- 
cially designed with a view to the comfort 
and health of the crew in tropical waters. 
The objection to these vessels is their very 
small tonnage. Six further sloops were be- 
gun in 1929, three at Devonport, one at 
Chatham, and two by Swan, Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson, Ltd. In these the dis- 
placement has been increased to about 1,200 
tons. Four more vessels of the same class 
are to be built under the current Navy esti- 
mates. 

The flotilla leader Codrington, the first of 
her type to be laid down since the war, was 
launched by Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson on August 7. Length, 332 feet; 
breadth, 3334 feet ; displacement, 1,520 tons ; 
geared turbines transmitting 39,000 s.h.p. 
through two shafts; Yarrow boilers with a 
working pressure of 300 pounds; contract 
speed, 35 knots. Armament, five 4.7-inch 
guns, eight torpedo tubes on quadruple 
mountings. Allowing for the difference be- 
tween standard and normal displacement, 
the Codrington is approximately of the same 
tonnage as our earlier leaders of the Shake- 
speare and Scott class. It will be seen that 
the Admiralty has elected not to follow the 
example of France, where leaders of 2,700 
to 3,000 tons are being built in large num- 
bers. The Keith, a sister vessel to Codring- 
ton, has been laid down by Vickers-Arm- 
strongs at Barrow. The seven destroyers 
launched during the year—Acasta, Achates, 
Active, Antelope, Anthony, Ardent and 
Arrow—all at northern yards, are practically 
uniform with the Thornycroft vessel Ama- 
zon, completed in 1926. They have the same 
displacement, viz., 1,330 tons, but the dimen- 
sions have been slightly modified and the 
contract speed reduced from 37 to 35 knots. 
The armament of four 4.7-inch guns re- 
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mains the same, but eight tubes are mounted 
instead of six asin the Amazon. The eighth 
destroyer of this group, Acheron, building 
by Thornycrofts, will go afloat in a few 
weeks. Eight further destroyers, compris- 
ing the “B” class, with Beagle as name ship, 
were laid down in pairs during 1929 by 
John Brown and Co., Hawthorn, Leslie, 
Palmers, and Swan, Hunter. Of the seven 
submarines launched in the past year, all 
save Orpheus—February 26—belong to the 
“P” or Parthian class. They are improved 
versions of the “O” design, the surface ton- 
nage having been increased from 1,540 to 
1,570 tons, the internal-combustion engines 
from 2,700 to 4,400 h.p., and the surface 
speed from 15 to 17.5 knots. On the other 
hand, the armament of one 4-inch gun and 
eight torpedo tubes of which six are in the 
bows, is unchanged. Both the “O” and the 
“P” boats, but particularly the latter, appear 
to be most successful designs, admirably 
adapted to the needs of overseas defence. 
One of the most interesting naval craft to 
be completed during the year is H.M.S. Med- 
way, a submarine depot and repair ship, laid 
down by Vickers-Armstrongs at Barrow in 
April, 1927, and launched in July of the fol- 
lowing year. She is shortly to proceed to 
the China station in company with a flotilla 
of “O” class submarines. She is virtually 
a floating base for submarines, and many 
novel features suggested by war experi- 
ence find a place in her design. Her di- 
mensions are: Length overall, 580 feet; 
breadth, 85 feet; draught, 23 feet; displace- 
ment, 15,000 tons. She is propelled by twin- 
screw double-acting M.A.N. Diesel engines 
with an output of 8,000 b.h.p., the contract 
speed being 16 knots. The Medway is the 
first auxiliary ship to be provided with spe- 
cial underwater protection, and the first to 
carry an armament of six 4-inch guns, four 
of which are on A.A. mountings. She has 
extensive mooring facilities for submarines 
lying alongside, including propeller guards 
and massive floating fenders. In addition to 
her own fuel oil supply of 530 tons, she can 
stow in her double bottom 1,900 tons of oil 
for attached submarines. The internal lay- 
out of the vessel includes twelve workshops, 
cold storage chambers of 10,000 cubic feet 
capacity, and magazines for torpedoes, war 
heads, and ammunition. The total berthing 
space is sufficient for 135 officers and 1,600 
men, every officer being provided with a 
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single-berth cabin. The Medway may, there- 
fore, be described as the last word in sub- 
marine mother ships. In view of the 
arduous and trying nature of duty in sub- 
marines, more vessels of this type are ur- 
gently needed, especially on foreign stations, 
and it is much to be regretted that the con- 
struction of the second ship, Maidstone, 
should have been canceled by the govern- 
ment. 

Another important fleet auxiliary, the re- 
pair ship Resource, launched by Vickers- 
Armstrongs at Barrow on November 27, 
1928, was delivered in the past year. A tur- 
bine steamer of 13,500 tons, with a speed of 
15 knots, she is fully equipped for all ex- 
cept the heavier categories of repair work 
afloat. Details of this ship are still scanty, 
but we understand that all the auxiliary ma- 
chinery on board is operated by oil-electric 
power. 


United States 


Five of the eight cruisers authorized by 
the Act of December 18, 1924, were put 
afloat in 1929, beginning with the Salt Lake 
City, on January 23, and the Pensacola, on 
April 25. These two, which differ materially 
from the other six, have already been de- 
scribed in The Engineer, but it will be con- 
venient to repeat their main characteristics. 
Length overall, 585% feet ; breadth, 64 feet; 
mean draught, 17 feet 5 inches; displace- 
ment 10,000 tons ; geared turbines of 107,000 
s.h.p., four screws, 32.5 knots, White-For- 
ster boilers. Both ships were launched with 
their main armament on board. This con- 
sists of ten 8-inch 55-caliber guns in four 
turrets, disposed as follows: a 2-gun turret 
on the forecastle deck, with a 3-gun turret 
in rear of it and superposed, and a corre- 
sponding arrangement aft. In addition, 
four 5-inch A.A. guns and six torpedo tubes 
are mounted. Protection is exiguous, for it 
does not appear that any armor thicker than 
1% inch has been worked into the ship, 
either vertically or horizontally. American 
naval experts acknowledge these ships to be 
over-weighted with armament, and in the six 
later vessels only nine 8-inch guns are 
mounted, in three triple turrets, two forward 
and one aft. Five more cruisers of the same 
general type were ordered in 1929, and al- 
though three of these vessels have been sus- 
pended, in consequence of the disarmament 
negotiations, it is positively reported that the 
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guns and gun mountings for all five ships 
are in process of manufacture. The only 
other naval craft to be launched in 1929 were 
the submarines V5 and V6, each of 2,76 
tons surface displacement, with a speed of 
17 knots, and an armament of two 6-inch 
guns and six torpedo tubes. Excepting the 
French Surcouf, they are the largest sub- 
marines built for any navy to date. The 
program of battleship reconstruction is be- 
ing carried out according to plan. Up to 
the present time the Utah, Florida, Arkan- 
sas, Wyoming, New York, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Nevada have been modernized, 
and there are now, or shortly will be, in hand 
the Pennsylvania, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Idaho, and Mississippi. The work includes 
bulging, the fitting of extra armor protec- 
tion, conversion of coal-burning boilers to oil 
firing, and, in the five last-named ships, in- 
crease of turret gun elevation from 16 to 
30 or 35 degrees. The cost varies from 


£1,200,000 to £2,000,000 per ship. 


Japan 

No large ship was launched in 1929, but 
four 10,000-ton cruisers were completed, 
the first of their type to be commissioned 
for the Japanese Navy. Nachi, Myoko, 
Ashigara, and Haguro are comparable to the 
American Salt Lake City class, in that they 
carry ten 8-inch guns and can steam at 32.5 
to 33 knots. They have the characteristic 
“wave-lined” hull, trunked funnels, and tow- 
ering bridge work of the earlier but smaller 
8-inch gun cruisers. Protection is said to 
be very good, a 4-inch belt in conjunction 
with steel decks and a triple underwater 
hull, though it is difficult to believe that all 
these features have been incorporated in a 
10,000-ton ship with such heavy armament 
and high-powered machinery. Four further 
vessels of the same type are under construc- 
tion, bearing the names of Atago, Takao, 
Chokai, and Maya. Upon the completion of 
these ships Japan will possess four 7,100-ton 
and eight 10,000-ton cruisers, mounting in 
all 104 guns of 8-inch caliber. The aircraft 
carriers Kaga and Akagi, rebuilt from capi- 
tal ship hulls, have both been delivered. 
They bear a superficial resemblance to 
H.M.S. Furious, except in the arrangement 
of the ducts for discharging furnace smoke 
and fumes. The Kaga has enormous flues, 
which are carried externally on either side 
of the ship towards the stern, where they 
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are turned outboard; the Akagi has smoke 
ducts which are simply huge funnels trunked 
outward and downward amidships. A much 
smaller aircraft carrier, the Ryujo, has been 
ordered from the Yokohama Dock Com- 
pany. She will displace only 8,100 tons, and 
is, apparently, to be a reduced copy of the 
Hosho. Several destroyers were launched 
during the year, all belonging to a group of 
twenty-four craft, Fubuki class, authorized 
in 1926. They are large vessels, 368 feet in 
length, displacing 1,700 tons, with a contract 
speed of 35 knots, and are armed with six 
47-inch guns and nine tubes. Their most 
noticeable feature is that their guns are 
paired in gas-tight, light, splinter-proof gun 
houses, and they are believed to be the first 
destroyers in which guns have been so 
mounted. A submarine, J 60, which was 
launched at Sasebo on April 24, is typical of 
the heavy, fast, ocean-going class which has 
been recently developed in the Japanese 
Navy: length, 330 feet; surface displace- 
ment, 1,650 tons; surface speed, 21 knots; 
armed with one 4.7-inch and one 3-inch gun 
and eight tubes. These vessels are remark- 
able for their high speed and the radius 
of action is also reported to be unusually 
wide. Other ships launched in 1929 were 
three anti-submarine net layers, one of 1,345 
tons and 16 knots, the other two of 450 tons 
and 19 knots. They are the first specially 
designed vessels of this type to be built in 
any country. 


France 

Alike in the number and aggregate ton- 
nage of warships launched, France was far 
ahead of other powers in 1929. The prin- 
cipal vessels floated were the Foch, a 10,000- 
ton cruiser, at Brest on April 24; Comman- 
dant Teste, a seaplane carrier or tender, of 
10,000 tons, at Bordeaux on April 12; and 
the Pluton, a cruiser mine layer of 5,300 
tons, at Lorient on April 10. Several de- 
stroyers and half a dozen submarines also 
took the water. The Foch belongs to the 
conventional type of 10,000-ton “treaty” 
cruiser, but in contrast to the earliest rep- 
resentatives of this class, Duquesne and 
Tourville, the speed has been reduced and 
protection improved. A sixth ship of this 
generic type, Dupleix, was begun in Novem- 
ber, and a seventh has just been authorized. 
The Commandant Teste is in some respects 
a hybrid, her nearest of kin being the Aus- 
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tralian seaplane carrier Albatross. In spite 
of her considerable tonnage the French ves- 
sel has no landing deck, the machines she 
carries being projected by means of cata- 
pults. Her speed of 20 knots is inadequate, 
and the armament of twelve 3.9-inch guns 
unimpressive. The mine layer Pluton, on 
the other hand, appears to be a very promis- 
ing design. She is compared below with 
H.M. cruiser mine layer Adventure, and it 
must be admitted that the French vessel 
seems to have the best of the comparison. 


Pluton Adventure 
Length overall, feet .... 472% 520 
Breadth, feet ....ccce0rs 51 59 
LIU, TORE. 6 vias anne 17 191% 
Displacement, tons .... 5,300 6,740 
Speed, knots .......... 30 27.75 
Asmament .....20.5 Four 5.5-in. Four 4.7-in. 


250 mines 320 mines 

The British ship’s advantage lies in her 
greater mine capacity and the installation of 
an auxiliary internal-combustion propelling 
plant for cruising, but in speed and gun 
armament she is outclassed by the Pluton. 
The 2,780-ton flotilla leaders Vauban, V al- 
my and Verdun were all completed or 
launched during the year. By reaching 
40.18 knots on her steam trials, the Verdun 
established what is claimed to be a world’s 
record, though it was approached to with- 
in a fraction, more than ten years ago, by 
the British destroyers Teazer and Tyrian. 
The new French leaders are handsome and 
powerful vessels, heavily armed—five 5.5- 
inch guns, six tubes—with good sea-keep- 
ing qualities and ample steaming endurance. 
They may be regarded as the lineal descend- 
ants of the French torpedo gunboats which 
caused a flutter on this side of the Channel 
in the ’nineties of last century. 


The submarine cruiser Surcouf, launched 
at Cherbourg on November 18, is tne largest 
submersible craft which has yet been built. 
She is 393.7 feet in length, 29.5 feet in 
breadth, and draws 23 feet when in surface 
trim. Her tonnage is 3,250 tons on the sur- 
face and 4,300 tons submerged. The de- 
signed surface speed is 17 knots. According 
to semi-official details, she is to be armed 
with four 5.5-inch guns in turrets and four- 
teen torpedo tubes. The deck is armor- 


plated and the hull so strongly built that the 
vessel will be able to dive with safety to a 
depth of 60 fathoms. A hangar is provided 
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for a small seaplane. The Surcouf is credited 
with a radius of 12,000 miles. She is ob- 
viously an experimental type, like the Brit- 
ish XJ and the American V4, and as such 
her career will be watched with interest. 


Italy 

No large ship was launched in the past 
year, but work proceeded on the 10,000-ton 
cruisers Zara, Fiume, Bolzano and Gorizia, 
which are modified versions of the Trento 
and Trieste, completed in 1928-29. The four 
later ships are slower, 32 knots as against 
35.5, and have stronger protection—another 
example of the universal reaction from the 
original tendency to design these “treaty” 
cruisers as mere speed machines—and 8- 
inch gun platforms, without regard to de- 
fensive properties. Official details are now 
available of the six Condottieri cruisers, of 
5,250 tons, which represent a refreshing de- 
parture from the more or less stereotyped 
10,000-tonners. Their characteristics are: 
Length, 597 feet; breadth, 51 feet; draught, 
14 feet ; geared turbines of 95,000 s.h.p. for 
37 knots ; protection, a 2-inch to 3-inch steel 
deck and splinter-proof turrets. Armament: 
Eight 6-inch guns, paired in turrets ; four 4- 
inch A.A. guns, and four torpedo tubes. 
Once again Italian designers have exhibited 
their genius for putting extraordinary quali- 
ties of fighting power and mobility into ves- 
sels of modest displacement. On paper, at 
all events, these are the most formidable 
cruisers of their size which have been pro- 
duced since the war. Among the destroyers 
launched in 1929 were several of the Navi- 
gatori class, comprising twelve units. They 
displace 1,908 tons, have a speed of 38 knots, 
and carry six 4.7-inch guns. Eight smaller 
destroyers of the Dardo class, 1,350 tons 
and 38 knots, have been laid down. 


Germany 


The only naval unit launched during the 
year was the Leipzig, at Wilhelmshaven on 
October 18. This vessel is the fifth and last 
cruiser of the replacement program, and no 
further cruising ships are projected for the 
time being. The Leipzig and her predeces- 
sors have been dealt with in this journal, 
and it is only necessary to add that the most 
has been made of the 6,000 tons displace- 
ment to which their designers were re- 
stricted. Excepting the Emden, which has 
eight 5.9-inch, they all carry nine 5.9-inch 


guns in triple turrets. The speed is 32 
knots—Leipzig 32.5—and in the K énigs- 
berg, Karlsruhe, Koln, and Leipzig an ayy. 
iliary internal-combustion plant is installed 
to drive the ship at cruising speeds. Elec. 
tric welding has been extensively employed 
in the building of the hull, and by this 
means, together with the use of special al- 
loys, a substantial margin of weight has been 
saved. They are admirable ships, which 
would do credit to any fleet. Very little new 
information has come to hand about the 
10,000-ton armored ship Ersatz Preussen, 
which was laid down at the Deutsche 
Werke, Kiel, in September, 1928, and is to 
be launched in the coming summer. Her 
leading particulars and official plans were 
published in The Engineer of January Il, 
1929. It is known that her displacement of 
10,000 tons is a standard figure, and that her 
load displacement will be nearly 14,000 tons, 
She is to be propelled by internal-combus- 
tion engines of 50,000 b.h.p., which are be- 
ing built in the M.A.N. shops at Augsburg. 
They will operate twin screws through re- 
duction gearing supplied by the Vulkan yard, 
Hamburg, the revolutions between motor and 
propeller being reduced in the ratio of 9 to 
5. The net weight of the motors is hardly 
more than 17.64 pounds per brake horse- 
power. Although the total weight of the 
complete plant, comprising motors, gearing, 
shafting, propellers, accessories, etc., will 
naturally work out at a higher figure per 
unit of power, it will still be less than that of 
a modern geared turbine installation of 
equal capacity. The contract speed is 26 
knots, and at a speed of 20 knots she will 
it is asserted, have the surprising endurance 
of 10,000 miles. The armament is to be six 
11-inch guns in triple turrets, eight 6-inch 
behind shields, four 3.4-inch A.A. guns, and 
six torpedo tubes. For protection she will 
have an almost complete belt on the water 
line, two decks, and extensive subdivision. 
When, almost exactly twelve months ago, 
details of the Ersatz Preussen were first 
made known by The Engineer, we ventured 
to remark that the appearance of such a ves- 
sel, with its powerful armament and phe- 
nomenal radius of action, introduced a new 
factor into the naval situation and might 
eventually necessitate a revision of the 
Washington Treaty rules governing warship 
design. These observations were dis- 
counted in certain quarters, but they have 
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since found widespread acceptance. There 
is hardly any doubt that the Ersatz Preus- 
sen’s design will materially influence the de- 
cisions reached at the London Naval Con- 


ference. 


Other Navies 

After lying derelict ever since her launch 
from the Vulkan yard at Hamburg fifteen 
years ago, the Greek battleship Salamis is 
at last to be completed and handed over 
to the Hellenic Navy. Her original design, 
it is understood, is to be revised, but to what 
extent is not yet known. She displaces 
19,500 tons (normal), and was to have had 
turbines of 40,000 s.h.p. for a speed of 23 
knots. The armament provided for was 
eight 14-inch guns, twelve 6-inch and twelve 
12-nounders, with three submerged tubes. 
The decision of Greece to take belated de- 
livery of this ship is traceable to the expan- 
sion of the Turkish fleet. The latter has 
recently been strengthened by the Yawuz 
Sultan Selim (ex-German battle cruiser Goe- 
ben), which was thoroughly refitted at Con- 
stantinople by the French firm, Chantiers 
de St. Nazaire. Moreover, the Turkish gov- 
ernment has under construction in Italian 
yards two 1,350-ton destroyers of 36 knots, 
and two submarines, of 950 and 880 tons, 
respectively. 

The past year witnessed the completion 
by British firms of important naval contracts 
for South America. Of these the largest 
was that booked by Thornycrofts, late in 
1927, for six Chilean destroyers. They were 
of uniform design, 1,090 tons and 35 knots, 
and all exceeded the contract speed on trial. 
For the same government Vickers-Arm- 
strongs have just delivered three submarines 
of 1,540 tons, which closely resemble the 
British “O” class, and launched in Novem- 
ber the submarine depot ship Araucano, of 
4000 tons gross. Further, Vickers-Arm- 
strongs are building two Chilean naval oil 
tankers, each of 3,800 tons gross. For the 
Argentine government, J. Samuel White and 
Co., of Cowes, have completed three flotilla 
leaders of 1,520 tons. The designed speed 
is 36 knots, but the Mendoza and Tucuman, 
on trials, maintained 38 knots for six hours, 
and La Rioja reached a maximum of 39.4 
knots. We understand that the South 
American governments concerned are more 
than satisfied with the warships they have 
recently had built in this country, and there 






are some grounds for anticipating the re- 
ceipt of further contracts from the same 
source. The Argentine cruiser V eintecinco 
de Mayo, built by Orlando Bros., of Leg- 
horn, was launched on August 11. She is 
a vessel of 6,800 tons, a designed speed of 32 
knots, and a main armament of six 7.5-inch 
guns. A sister ship is shortly to be launched 
at the Odero yard, Sestri Ponente. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Our First New Cargo Liner 

Nautical Gazette, Jan. 11.—On February 
1 the first “new-tonnage” result of the 
Jones-White Act will have begun to be fully 
realized. On that date the new up-to-the- 
minute motor ship City of New York, just 
completed for the American South African 
Line, will start her first service voyage. 
This liner represents materialization of 
benefits of the act to American trade and 
the merchant marine; benefits to owners, 
shipbuilders, shippers, labor, engineering 
concerns, ship supply and equipment firms, 
seagoing personnel, and all other branches 
of the industry. 

On January 11, the date of this issue, the 
City of New York is running her sea trials, 
results of which will be available next week ; 
but a full description of the ship is contained 
on other pages of this issue with numerous 
photographs. 

The significance of this vessel is that she 
represents the first completed privately 
owned American transatlantic passenger 
and cargo liner built in an American ship- 
yard since 1918 for exclusive use in over- 
seas foreign trade. She is the first Ameri- 
can typically modern fast general cargo 
liner—and likewise motor ship—so built. 
She is a match physically and, with govern- 
ment aid, economically for any modern unit 
of the same size and type produced by other 
countries. 

Ideal efficiency is obtained for the 14,000- 
mile round-trip service with her 13-knot 
average sea speed maintained by Sun-Dox- 
ford Diesels, and 95 per cent electric auxili- 
aries supplemented by two small exhaust 
heat boilers, fitted with oil-burning furnace 
fronts. Her three decks, large hatches, fif- 
teen booms, and generous cubic capacity 
make her admirably suited for general cargo 
handling. In addition, her fine accommoda- 
tions for sixty passengers provide valuable 
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revenue without great additional capital in- 
vestment or a large overhead in the stew- 
ard’s department. All her fittings, equip- 
ment and devices for efficiency and safety 
are of the most modern type. It is not too 
rash to say we need more steam or motor 
ships of the City of New York type than 
of any other. 


Steam and Motor Tonnage 

Nautical Gazette, Jan. 11.—Busch-Sulzer 
Bros.-Diesel Engine Company in their ma- 
rine bulletin No. 87 compile the following 
from Lloyd’s register shipbuilding returns 
for the quarter ended September 30, and 
state: “In the face of the almost inexpli- 
cable American marine trend toward steam, 
Lloyd’s reports again confirm the advance 
of motor ship building abroad” : 


Motorships Steamers 
Merchant vessels under con- 


struction in the world G.T. 1,531,753 1,275,019 
Marine engines under con- 
struction in the world: 
Steam engines— 
Reciprocating ih.p. ...... 520,776 
EE OE oiccisceseces 434,955 
(Excluding turbine engines 
building in Germany—not 
available) 
I BE ons cies siw'ees 1,330,240 
Size of steamers and motor 
ships under construction: 
6,000 to 8,000 tons ......... 36 22 
8,000 to 10,000 tons ......... 33 11 
10,000 to 15,000 tons ......... 20 5 
15,000 to 20,000 tons ......... 10 0 
20,000 to 25,000 tons ........ 4 1 
25,000 to 30,000 tons ........ l 2 
30,000 tons and above ...... 0 2 
104 43 


Significance of French Merchant Marine 
Ministry 

Nautical Gazette, Jan. 25.—From the 
point of view of maritime policy, the out- 
standing event of the year was the creation 
in November of the Merchant Marine Min- 
istry, grouping the ports, merchant ship- 
ping, and fisheries departments. This initia- 
tive shows that port and shipping problems 
will receive more attention from the govern- 
ment than in the past. One of the first acts 
of the Merchant Marine Minister, M. Rol- 
lin, was to entrust the National Economic 
Council with an inquiry into the causes of 
the prolonged crisis in the shipbuilding 
trade, and particularly into the reasons for 
the difference between construction costs 
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in France and abroad. To complete this 
brief survey of the year gone by, it is neces. 
sary to mention the enactment of two im- 
portant legislative measures, the new Marj- 
time Credit Law, and the Seamen’s Insyr- 
ance Law. The first named act, particulars 
of which have already been given in The 
Nautical Gazette, reduced by 1 per cent the 
minimum interest rate payable by shipown. 
ers under the maritime credit system inst- 
tuted in 1928, and removed several taxes 
which unduly weighed upon shipping. 

The Seamen’s Insurance Law, which was 
adopted in the closing days of the year, pro- 
vides for a complete reorganization of sea- 
farers’ insurance against sickness and ac- 
cidents, and for an increase in old age pen- 
sions. The law is the outcome of the labors 
of a committee composed of government, 
shipowners’, and seamen’s delegates, and is 
of particular import for the future of the 
merchant marine, as the additional advan- 
tages granted to seamen will, it is hoped, 
help to curb the growing tendency among 
the maritime population to secure employ- 
ment in land industries. 


AVIATION 


Foreign Views on Seadromes 

New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 19— 
Paris, Jan. 18.—Floating island seadromes 
scattered over the seven seas threaten to give 
America fantastic power, commercial and 
naval, says Henry Lemery, Senator from 
Martinique. He calls for quick action to 
neutralize what he considers a grave menace. 

The plan to build and anchor the first 
Armstrong airplane landing “field” on the 
route to Bermuda, as a test, stirred the Sena- 
tor to consider possible developments. 

There is no law, international or other- 
wise, to regulate the placing of these great 
eight-acre, storm-proof landings, he says, 
and he suggests the possibility of their ex- 
tension on the Atlantic and the Pacific to 
within striking distance of all countries, 
since the high seas extend to within ten 
miles of shore. 

He would have France respond now to 
the neglected invitation of President Cool- 
idge in 1927 for all countries to examine the 
possibilities of transatlantic aviation and 
particularly the problem of “floating is- 
lands.” No one paid attention to the idea 
then, but now Lemery sees it as vital. 

Also he urges the French government to 
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raise the problem at the coming London 
Naval Conference so as to restrict the zone 
in which any country could place such is- 
lands. It is his theory that at present the 
United States has only to raise its flag over 
a seadrome, outside any countrys’ ten-mile 
limit and thereby create a new spot of 
American territory where fleets of war 
planes might be gathered under the protec- 
tion of strong anti-aircraft batteries. 

He recalls the strong and effective posi- 
tion of Heligoland, “a miserable heap of 
sand armed by Germany,” and says “let us 
consider the possibility of there being ten 
or hundreds of American Heligolands in the 
Atlantic and Pacific in a quarter of a cen- 


” 


tury. 


Squadron Maneuvers Planned at 25,000 Feet 

New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 19. By 
Francis D. Walton.—The Air Corps will at- 
tempt this year to move the sphere of the 
Army’s aerial fighters to an altitude of 
25,000 feet. 

While this distance is nearly 20,000 feet 
short of the world’s altitude record, it is far 
beyond the sphere of ordinary plane opera- 
tion, and means that combat fighters will 
be trained in actual war maneuvers above 
the “service ceiling” of most standard planes 
and in rarefied atmosphere, which presents 
a whole series of unique hazards and dan- 
gers, 

The 95th Pursuit Squadron, based at 
Rockwell Field, San Diego, California, has 
been selected to carry out these extra-haz- 
ardous maneuvers. A special program of 
high altitude training has been laid out for 
the squadron by its commanding officer, Cap- 
tain H. M. Elmendorf. The equipment se- 
lected for the work consists of Boeing P-12s, 
employing superchargers and powered with 
400-horsepower Wasp engines. 

The question might be raised as to the 
value in going to such extraordinary heights 
in aerial warfare. The answer is ready 
to hand in one of the most frequently quoted 
maxims of the Air Corps—‘in altitude lies 
strength.” 

It must be remembered that 25,000 feet 
is not the absolute ceiling for the planes 
which will be used. At 25,000 feet they 
will not be merely “hanging on” to thin at- 
mosphere, but will be able to fly and fight 
in formation. The service ceiling of an 


airplane has been defined as the point where 





the airplane with full load (in this case full 
military load), with full throttle ceases to 
climb at a rate of at least 100 feet a minute. 

In the program for the 95th Pursuit 
Squadron it is planned to maneuver the 
whole squadron in formation at or about the 
25,000-foot level. To perform stunts at 
such an altitude it is necessary for the or- 
dinary plane to dive to increase its speed be- 
fore undertaking loops and similar evolu- 
tions. There is a tendency for the plane to 
drop more quickly if it loses speed, as the 
rarefied air gives the wing less support than 
it has at lower levels. 

Flexibility is required in individual planes 
in a fighting squadron in formation. If each 
ship were pushed to its maximum altitude 
flexibility of the squadron would be lost and 
individual planes would be unable to keep 
up with the others. To overcome this tend- 
ency, intensive, special training must be un- 
dertaken. 

In outlining the plan for training his 
squadron to officers of the Pratt & Whitney 
Corporation recently, Captain Elmendorf 
said: 

Operations at 25,000 feet cannot approach the 
simplicity and ease of sea-level operations. The 
intense cold, the bulky clothing pilots must wear 
to keep from freezing, and the fact that a pilot’s 
reactions are slower than normal complicate fly- 
ing at five miles above sea level. I noted on one 
flight that a strut thermometer registered minus 
20 degrees Fahrenheit at 20,000 feet. At 23,000 
feet it had dropped out of sight. At 27,000 feet, 
had I been able to see the mercury, it would have 
been around 40 degrees below zero. 

Captain Elmendorf believes that a new 
system of spacing planes will be necessary 
for formation flying at this height. He says: 

For practical purposes, a distance of approxi- 
mately 200 feet between planes will keep them 
in proper tactical formation. Close formations 
are undertaken principally for show purposes. 
When we fly five miles above the earth in for- 
mation the pilots dare not approach too near 
to each other because oxygen failure may cause 
one to become “balmy,” or even to spin down 
out of formation, unconscious. 

A peculiar and interesting phase of altitude fly- 
ing is the effect that the lack or loss of oxygen 
has on the pilot. His physical reactions are simi- 
lar to those of one who has imbibed too freely 
of intoxicating spirits and has reached the stage 
where he imagines he is walking a straight line 
when he is following the most zigzag course. The 
pilot believes himself functioning perfectly, while 
he is gradually losing consciousness. 

A complete system of training has been 
laid out for the squadron by Captain Elm- 
endorf. First, each pilot, will be sent to the 
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25,000-foot mark, and there learn to fly un- 
der the extraordinary conditions encounter- 
ed at this height. He will be expected to 
stunt his plane at this height, to roll, loop, 
and perform similar feats. 

The next step will be formation flights, 
beginning with three plane elements, then 
flights of six and working up to the entire 
squadron formation of eighteen or more 
planes. 

The final stage of the training will con- 
sist of tactical problems at the five-mile 
level, including individual combats and 
flights of three, six, and twelve planes oper- 
ating against each other. 

Tactical exercises at the five-mile level 
will include machine-gun work, especially 
practice in firing at towed sleeve targets. 
To date, machine guns equipped with elec- 
trical heaters have worked satisfactorily but 
perhaps somewhat more slowly than at sea 
level. Captain Elmendorf reports that the 
first tests for the new training reveals that 
extraordinary winds also are frequently at 
that height. He writes: 


Sometimes at 25,000 feet, we encounter tremen- 
dous winds never experienced at the surface. Re- 
cently a plane found itself over Tijuana, fifteen 
miles southeast of Rockwell Field, and at an alti- 
tude of 25,000 feet. The pilot flew thirty minutes 
toward the field at an air speed of 130 miles an 
hour but remained stationary over Tijuana. 


A pilot engaging in high altitude work 
wears about fifty pounds of clothing. Cap- 
tain Elmendorf says: 


He needs to use his hands constantly, not only 
because of the requirements made on him in pilot- 
ing his plane, but also to keep them from freez- 
ing. Recently I had the experience of freezing 
the fingers of my left hand while on an absolute 
ceiling test. 

No matter what the surface temperature is, 
from 20,000 feet up the temperatures do not change 
much. In other words, we get just as cold over 
San Diego as we would if the thermometer on 
the ground was around zero and the ground cov- 
ered with snow. Winds vary as to velocity, but 
at that altitude above Rockwell Field they pre- 
vail from the west. 


A Reversible, Variable-Pitch Aircraft 
Propeller 


Aero Digest, Jan—Public tests of a con- 
trollable, reversible, variable-pitch propeller 
have been completed and the Airplane Ap- 
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the company. The tests were held at the 
field of the Aero Corporation of California 
and the first demonstration was made by 
Art Goebel, who, on one occasion, landed 
on the field at a speed of 100 miles an hour, 
and stopped the ship at the end of a forty- 
foot run when the propeller blades were re- 
versed. 

The propeller is designed to shorten by 
50 per cent the take-off distance of a nor- 
mally loaded plane, and decrease the dis- 
tance required for landing by reversing the 
blades when the plane touches the earth, 
It increases the carrying capacity of a plane 
and gives a ceiling 30 per cent higher. Land- 
ings may be made at shorter angles than pos- 
sible with the use of an ordinary propeller, 
A plane equipped with the variable- -type 
propeller can be prevented from nosing over 
on soft ground, by reversing the blades, 

Fuel consumption of-a plane equipped 
with this type of propeller is decreased from 
20 to 25 per cent because the cruising speed 
is accelerated approximately 25 per cent 
at fewer revolutions per minute. The pro- 
peller is automatically regulated by the 
throttle, or may be operated by any individ- 
ual control without regard to the throttle. 
In the event that the throttle control is used, 
the plane takes off and climbs with the blade 
automatically regulated by the throttle. 
Then, when the throttle is pulled back to 
cruising speed, the pitch is automatically in- 
creased, resulting in fewer engine revolu- 
tions per minute in addition to an increase 
in speed. There is a resultant saving in the 
fuel consumption for distance covered. 

A special counter-balance has been de- 
veloped, requiring only a 3-pound effort di- 
rected from the cockpit to operate the pro- 
peller. Without the use of this counter- 
balance, an effort of 1,600 pounds would be 
required to accomplish this. The gliding 
angle of a plane equipped with the propeller 
can be reduced to 3 to 1 as opposed to about 
7 to 1 of a plane propelled by the ordinary 
type. 

A plane equipped with a similar type of 
variable-pitch propeller was test-flown for 
four hours on May 16, 1917. Further ex- 
periments along this line followed during 
the next decade and in 1927 Mr. Fuller ac- 
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ents, developed a special metal strong enough 
to withstand the terrific strain imposed upon 
a propeller of this type. Approximately 
$437,000 has been expended in the develop- 
ment of the propeller under the present pat- 
ent rights held by Mr. Fuller. 

The propeller is controlled directly from 
the cockpit by a lever mechanism. Trimotor 
planes may be equipped with a synchro- 
nized throttle control operating simultane- 
ously the three propellers which are 
synchronized as one. If one engine goes 
dead it is possible to disengage the propeller 
of this engine and regulate the speed of the 
other two by the use of the synchronized 
mechanism. If the propeller is used on a 
single-engined plane, it is possible to de- 
crease the pitch of the propeller in the event 
that any cylinders start missing while the 
plane is in flight, increasing the pull of the 
propeller. 

At present, the propeller is operated by a 
chain drive. This will be eliminated, ac- 
cording to present plans, and a shaft and 
gear will be substituted. 

Tests conducted on the propeller during 
its development under present patent rights, 
have shown that it will withstand a centrifu- 
gal load up to 50,000 pounds per square 
inch, and that it could withstand a centrifu- 
gal load of 420,000 pounds before the blades 
would come out of the hub. Microscopic 
examinations following these tests have 
showed that the blades, ball races, and bear- 
ings were unaffected. 

This controllable, reversible, variable 
pitch propeller has shown a blade strength 
up to 240,000 pounds during the experi- 
ments, following which the company has 
been formed to manufacture and distribute 
the propeller to the aeronautical industry. 


Winning Plane of Guggenheim Competition 


New York Times, Jan 12. By Lauren D. 
Lyman.—The Tanager was the only plane 
to pass all of the eighteen tests and interest 
in this substantial looking red and black 
cabin biplane has reached such a point that 
the Army Air Service has asked that the 
plane be flown to Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, where the government experts can fly 
and study it. 

In its announcement describing the plane 
the Curtiss Company has stressed the value 
of the full floating ailerons, a design par- 
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ticular in which the Tanager differed from 
all the other planes in the contest. These 
ailerons are placed at the tips of the lower 
wing and are distinctive in that in flight they 
assume automatically at all times a position 
parallel to the air currents while at the same 
time they may be moved in relation to each 
other by the pilot. 

These “weather cock” ailerons, it is con- 
tended, provided the needed control at the 
slow speeds necessary to win the competi- 
tion. Other experts point out that the bal- 
ance between slot and flap attained by the 
Curtiss engineers has enabled them to take 
advantage of the aerodynamic efficiency of 
these factors in a unique manner. 

Said one former World War pilot, who 
had Gosport training and 2,000 hours in 
the air: 

Although the slot has been used successfully 
now for several years, it is entirely otherwise with 
the flap. Designers have been forced to abandon 
it because its use reduced the controllability of a 
plane at low speed. When a flap is pulled down 
it has the effect of modifying the camber and 
altering the angle of attack of the airfoil. This 
in turn causes the center of pressure to move 
backward and, unless some compensation is made, 
_ plane becomes nose heavy and difficult to con- 
trol. 

The slot works in the opposite direction and 
pulls the center of pressure forward when the 
plane is somewhere near its stalling angle. It is 
therefore clear that when the flap is pulled down 
on the Tanager, causing an increase in lift at a 
lower than normal air speed, the slots open and 
whatever disturbance has taken place with regard 
to the center of pressure is at once remedied. 

It is thus apparent that stability has been found 
for the airplane at low speeds—a stability which 
is aided laterally and made possible by the new 
balanced ailerons. The problem of stability at low 
speeds has been a difficult one and its solution 
marks a great stride forward in design and safety. 

Clarence D. Chamberlin is also inclined to 
give great credit to the ailerons. In his 
opinion these made it possible for the flaps 
and slots to do the work resulting in the 
slow landing and gliding speeds with con- 
trol which made the Curtiss machine stand 
out above all competitors. 

As to the actual “safety” of the winner, 
Captain Emory S. Land, vice president of 
the Guggenheim Fund, in presenting the 
prize declared there was no such thing pos- 
sible as a “fool-proof plane.” Lieutenant 
Stanley M. Umstead, Army test pilot, who 
flew the Tanager through many ot its tests, 
declared, however, that it was the “safest 
plane I have ever flown.” 
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The question has been asked, “Does the 
Tanager make for simplicity or does it not 
make for complexity in flight, necessitating 
greater skill on the part of the pilot instead 
of less ?” 

Robert R. Osborn, designer of the Tana- 
ger, answered the question last week. Mr. 
Osborn said : 


The Curtiss Tanager is a more complex flying 
mechanism than the usual airplane, but a far safer 
airplane to fly. Its controls are not more complex. 
They are simpler. We have added one control 
to operate the flaps, and the safety of the ship 
is not endangered in any way if this control is not 
used or if it is left in any position. If the flaps 
are cranked down the ship can fly and land slower. 
In exchange for this one added control we have 
eliminated the necessity for using the rudder. The 
ship can be flown through normal flying maneuvers 
—take-off, tight vertical turns, and landing—with 
feet off of the rudder pedals. Any pilot will tell 
you it is the improper use of the rudder which 
kills the inexperienced flier—turns improperly 
banked close to the ground causing the incipient 
spin, with the ship nosing in before control can 
be regained. We can eliminate this control from 
the necessary air control. Four-wheel brakes make 
the modern automobile more complex than the 
car of a few years ago, but make it a much safer 
car, and the fact that the Tanager is more com- 
plex means in this case that it is also safer. 


Seaworthiness and Airworthiness 


The Aeroplane, Dec. 11.—The following 
letter, by Mr. Oswald Short, noted British 
aircraft constructor, is quoted as of particu- 
lar interest in its relation to the development 
of the patrol-type seaplane. 


In the last few issues of your journal there 
have appeared several articles from your pen with 
reference to the design of flying boats, following 
upon the recent loss of the City of Rome, in the 
Mediterranean. 

In these articles you have, generally speaking, 
classed all existing types of flying boats as un- 
seaworthy, and in the first article on this subject 
you particularly criticized 3-engined machines as 
being, in your opinion, useless so far as the pre- 
vention of forced landings are concerned. The 
question thus raised is an interesting one to those 
who follow aircraft development, and naturally 
aircraft constructors have something to say on the 
subject. 

In the first instance, the impartial observer must 
fail to see any indication of a “craze” for 3- 
engined aircraft, such as you suggest exists, as 
he will equally fail to see a craze for single-, 
double-, or quadruple-engine systems in aircraft. 
The 3-engined aircraft has arrived in the natural 
course of aircraft development where designers, 
faced with certain specifications of requirements, 
have set out to meet those requirements with the 
use of existing types of engines and materials. 

No one to the writer’s knowledge has claimed 
infallibility for 3-engined machines. It would be 
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equally illogical to claim infallibility for machines 
fitted with four, six, or any number of engines 
The word is indeed scarcely applicable to any 
man-made apparatus. 

What has been claimed, however, and algo 
proved beyond all doubt, is that the multiple-en- 
gine system, in certain specific designs, greatly 
reduces the risk of forced landings. Certain twin- 
engined machines will fly with the full designed 
load on one engine, and certain 3-engined machines 
will fly quite strongly with one engine stopped. 

This property is not necessarily achieved by a 
wastage of power, or by carrying a very light 
and uneconomical load. On the other hand there 
are 3-engined machines, and even 4-engined ma- 
chines that will not fly with one engine stopped. 
It is a question of design, and of the reserve power 
available for flight in a particular machine. 

The Calcutta type of flying boat may be taken 
as one instance of an aircraft that will fly well 
on two engines out of three, while carrying quite 
a big commercial load. The figures are: pay load 
6,250 pounds plus petrol and oil for 300 miles in 
calm air. 

Controllability in the case of one engine stop- 
ping is naturally not improved, but it is reasonably 
good, and quite effective, and the machine can be 
turned against the offset thrust line with either 
starboard or port engine stopped. With improve- 
ments in the design of both engines and machine, 
in course of time the 3-engined aircraft will leave 
little to be desired as regards performance and 
controllability on two-thirds of its maximum 
power. 

In the case of a 4-engined aircraft, flight with 
one engine stopped should on the face of it be 
easier to accomplish, but at the present moment 
it must be admitted that there is no 4-engined boat 
in use that will fly as well on three engines as the 
Calcutta flies on two. In fact it appears that there 
is no 4-engined boat which can compare with the 
Calcutta type as regards pay load carried and 
range, and general performance, although exist- 
ing 4-engined boats have 25 per cent more power 
available for flight. 

That being the case, there is no justification 
for implying that British designers are behind the 
times in flying-boat construction, as you appear to 
do in your references to 4-engined machines and 
to the Dornier type in particular. 

That leads us to consider the question of types 
of flying boats. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of some 
writers to favor the monoplane flying boat, and to 
assume that the biplane flying boat with a central 
hull and wing-tip floats is obsolete in design. The 
principal cause of this tendency of thought is the 
feeling that wing-tip floats are unsatisfactory 
where the seaworthy qualities of a flying boat are 
being considered. 

The tendency may also be due to a feeling that 
a type which has remained so long in existence 
without apparent alteration must necessarily be 
obsolete in design. It is, however, perhaps time to 
say that no machine is obsolete until something 
better exists to replace it. If that be the case, 
then certainly the type of flying boat which has 
come to be looked upon as peculiarly British 1s 
still the best. . 

Designers cannot successfully sacrifice every 
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other good point in flying-boat design to obtain 


maximum seaworthiness. A flying boat is es- 
sentially a compromise to the requirements of two 
elements—air and water. A flying boat which gets 
off quickly, climbs rapidly, has a high ceiling, and 
a big speed range, is probably much safer as a 
vehicle of the air than one which is deficient in 
those properties, but is more seaworthy. 

When we read, as we frequently do, of vessels 
of thousands of tons displacement foundering in 
rough seas, we must realize that a great problem 
faces the flying-boat designer, who, in the light 
of present knowledge of flying-boat design, has 
to build a vessel which cannot furl its sails in 
emergency. Flying boats as at present designed, 
however, have demonstrated that they have a con- 
siderable degree of seaworthiness. 

Rough as the sea was which sank the City of 
Rome, she would probably have survived if she 
had not been taken in tow. It is quite possible 
that she was towed under, as has happened to big- 
ger surface craft on many occasions. 

It becomes clearer every day that the work of 
flying boats is to fly from one stretch of sheltered 
water to another. Designers will not spare any 
efforts to obtain the utmost degree of seaworthi- 
ness possible under all the requirements of flying- 
boat design, but when that is done a flying boat 
battling in a hurricane in the Mediterranean or 
mid-Atlantic is out of place. Its place between 
ports is in the air, and our greatest efforts should 
be directed towards keeping it there. 
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beams, with frames and additional stringers 
supporting the ellipse-shaped covering. 
Many ingenious features are incorporated 
in the design, including a particularly well 
made pilot’s cockpit. The high head rest 
and windshield are strengthened by steel 
tubes to protect the pilot in the most severe 
crash. An ingenious seat, adjustable in 
flight by means of a special device with 
compensating spring, has been installed. 

Transportation of the machine by road 
presents no difficulties, despite the one-piece 
wing. This question was specially studied 
and a false center section replaces the wing 
when the machine is dismantled, allowing 
the fuselage with under carriage complete 
to be towed easily behind a trailer carrying 
the wing, according to the report. 

General characteristics are as follows: 
span 35.4 feet; length 24.4 feet; height 8.18 
feet; area 180 square feet; weight empty 
2,260 pounds; load 760 pounds; gross 
weight, 3,020 pounds. 

No official performance data are yet 
available, but it is an open secret that the 





The Bernard 20 C1 Single-Seat Fighter 
Aviation, Dec. 28.—The new Bernard 
20 Cl, a single-seater fighter with 400- 
horsepower, water-cooled, Hispano-Suiza 
engine and of strikingly original design, is 
being flight tested. The craft is a low-wing, 
pure cantilever monoplane of monobloc all- 
wood construction. The wing is built in one 
unit with engine bed bolted to the front of 
it, the fuselage bolted to its rear, and the 
under carriage bolted to the bottom. The 


wing structure comprises multiple beams 
tapering from root to tip. Three-ply cover- 
ing takes its share of the stresses, the thick- 
ness decreasing along the span. 

The fuselage is made of two lateral 


200 m.p.h. mark has been exceeded. The 
wind-tunnel tests showed a L/D ratio in ex- 
cess of 13.5. 


Midshipmen’s Air Course 

London Times, Dec. 27.—A reminder is 
given in current fleet orders that every ef- 
fort is to be made to ensure that all mid- 
shipmen undergo the junior officers’ air 
course while holding that rank. The names 
of those who are unable to do so are to be 
specially reported to the Admiralty on dis- 
charge to shore courses, in order that ar- 
rangements may be made for them to under- 
go the course after appointment as sub-lieu- 
tenant, 
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NOTES ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 





THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 
OPENING SEssion.—The London Naval 


Conference held its first session at 11:00 


A.M., January 21, in the Royal Gallery of 
the House of Lords. King George V 
opened the conference with a brief address 
from the throne, at the end of the delegates’ 
table, which was followed by short speeches 
from the heads of each delegation. The 
remaining days of January were taken up 
chiefly with preliminary discussion of agen- 
da and methods of procedure, and efforts 
to iron out by informal conferences some of 
the problems, such as that of the Mediter- 
ranean, affecting special groups of nations. 
Despite the millions of words which crossed 
the seas in press dispatches, little was ac- 
complished that could be put in tangible 
form. 


AMERICAN Po ticies.—In the Franco- 
Italian controversy, which occupied much 
of the attention of the conference during 
the first fortnight, the American delegation 
maintained a friendly neutrality. It was well 
understood by the delegation that our 
government could never be induced to en- 
ter a security pact for the Mediterranean 
such as the French apparently had in mind. 
More definite were the press statements at 
the close of January that the United States 
delegation had agreed: (1) to put their 
opening demand for cruisers at the original 
figure of twenty-one 10,000-ton craft; (2) 
to oppose any discussion of size or gun 
caliber of battleships, especially in view of 
the probability that new construction will 
be postponed for six years; (3) to favor 
proposals for prolonging the life or reduc- 
ing the number of battleships. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, from the much emphasized 
standpoint of economy, the capital ship cate- 
gory has an even greater interest to Ameri- 
cans than the cruisers, for with new cruiser 
construction necessary for parity no matter 
what the outcome at London, the chief op- 
portunity for saving on any considerable 
scale lies in postponement of battleship re- 
placements. 


FRANCO-ITALIAN CONTROVERSY.—T he 
differences between France and Italy, which 
took up much conference time during Janu- 
ary, were the sequel of their failure to 
reach agreement in negotiations prior to the 
conference. Several times these negotia- 
tions promised favorable results, but it 
finally appeared that France called for a 
general Mediterranean compact in which 
security would be guaranteed by the adher- 
ence of Great Britain, Spain and possibly 
other powers. Italy, however, would have 
nothing other than a bilateral agreement. 

At the conference the differences of the 
two Latin nations were further emphasized, 
Italy preferring that the question of ratios 
should come foremost, whereas France in- 
sisted that limitation should be approached 
from the point of view of each nation’s 
actual needs. From this standpoint France 
with her colonies and three coast lines could 
present a strong case. In fact a formula 
presented to the French Senate in Decem- 
ber, based on coast line, area, length of com- 
munications, and commerce, worked out 
these ratios: Great Britain, 10; United 
States, 4.2; France, 3; Japan, 1.6; Italy, 1. 
Italy, on the other hand, claimed parity with 
any continental state, chiefly, no doubt, as 
a matter of national pride, but also on the 
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ssibilities of future growth in population 
and maritime interests. 


CoMPROMISE TONNAGE PLAN ADOPTED.— 
At a plenary session of the conference on 
anuary 31 it was decided to accept as a 
basis for discussion the French compromise 
between limitation by global tonnage and 
limitation by categories as set forth in the 
Proposition Transactionelle Frangaise. 
This proposed: (1) to fix the total tonnage 
for each nation; (2) to follow this with a 
statement of how each nation is to dis- 
tribute this tonnage in the six classes of 
battleships, aircraft carriers, large and 
small cruisers, destroyers, and submarines ; 
(3) to allow nations to shift tonnage from 
one category to another upon giving a year’s 
notice. No limitations were made upon the 
categories from which such shifting would 
be permitted, but this, it was said, was left 
elastic to permit of subsequent restriction by 
special agreements. The British and Ameri- 
can delegations, while consenting to con- 
sider the French proposals, will presumably 
require that the tonnage allowances in the 
larger categories remain fixed, and shifting 
be permitted only in the cruiser and de- 
stroyer classes. 


NEW USE FOR NAVIES 


THE Future or SEA Power.—Under the 
title “The Future of Sea Power” an article 
in the Saturday Review of Literature by 
Alec Wilson, a British naval architect, re- 
news the proposal that the world’s navies 
may be converted into a kind of inter- 
national police force to keep nations from 
violations of the Kellogg Pact or the League 
Covenant. Perhaps the best part of Mr. 
Wilson’s article is that in which he empha- 
sizes control of enemy trade as the most 
effective weapon of navies: 

By cutting off the army’s supplies.—That bit of 
elementary strategy is as old as the history of the 
sea. Sea wars are, by nature of the case, the sea 
equivalent of sieges by land—though the scale is 
far larger, since the effort is to besiege whole coun- 
tries, not single towns. From which it follows 
that sea battles are noisy, expensive, and unneces- 
sary incidents in the reality of war as conducted 
Y a naval state. England, like all her naval 


predecessors, has acted on this principle for gen- 
erations—though it remained for Admiral Mahan 
to work out and expound the technical theory that 
underlay the ancient practice. He was the first to 
explain to all who cared to read—“the noiseless, 
Steady, exhausting pressure with which sea power 
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acts, cutting off the resources of the enemy while 
maintaining his own, supporting war in scenes 
where it does not appear itself, or appears only in 
the background, and striking open blows at rare 
intervals.” Yet, even now, few Continental sol- 
diers appear to realize the “influence of sea power 
upon history” during 1914-1918. Nevertheless, as 
the event recedes into the past—as the big facts 
loom up, dwarfing to truer perspective the details 
once so conspicuous in the foreground, we see, 
ever more clearly, proof that Admiral Mahan was 
right in his famous summary: “In the last analy- 
sis, every great war is won by the power that 
controls the sea.” 

A sea state, then, exercises its power upon a land 
state in a highly special way. It besieges the 
enemy, cutting as many as possible of his lines of 
communication, and its power is effective directly 
in proportion to the completeness of that opera- 
tion. Admiral Lord Wester Wemyss condensed 
the belligerent claim to one sentence, when he said 
in the House of Lords that:—‘“the power of the 
Navy lies not in guns and torpedoes, but in the 
immemorial right of all belligerents to suppress 
entirely all those sea-borne supplies of the enemy 
on which that enemy’s continued resistance must 
chiefly depend.” In diametric opposition has been 
the traditional claim of the neutral, that he be free 
to continue trading, unmolested, with both bel- 
ligerents in a war. Set these two claims, the 
belligerent and the neutral, beside each other and 
we at once perceive that the neutral claim invites 
a sea state to give away the principal means 
whereby its power is exercised! This is the his- 
toric disagreement between the United States and 
Great Britain. And this is the political problem, 
called the “freedom of the seas,” which has so 
stubbornly resisted solution. The status of bel- 
ligerent and neutral have been in irreconcilable 
opposition: yet neither of them is wrong: the 
dispute has been between parties both of whom are 
unanswerably right. Neither could concede what 
the other demanded. 


Mr. Wilson’s solution is this. By the 
Kellogg Pact the United States has become 
one of the “ring of nations, larger than the 
League, who have entered into mutual obli- 
gations to keep the peace.” If this pact 
is broken with impunity it will be of little or 
no value as a safeguard for the future. The 
means of prevention is sea power. 


Sea power shall be made a security for all such 
as pass upon the seas on their lawful occasions— 
but the law shall include the new world laws of 
peace, the covenant, and the pact. But sea power 
shall not shelter, it shall restrain, any nation that 
may outlaw itself, declaring itself a pirate nation, 
hostis humani generis, by breaking those world 
laws that it has signed. 

The method by which sea power can be used to 
keep the peace ought now to be plain to the reader. 
There need be no battles, no bloodshed—only the 
old, old sea method of cutting off supplies; and 
this only just so long as the law of peace is being 
broken, not an hour longer. Warships would be 
needed, but not very many of them: nobody would 
need the giant fleets with which we menace each 
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other today. Because effective sea power consists 
largely of the merchant marine, of which, together, 
we own pretty nearly two-thirds, as well as owning 
or controlling a large part of the supplies essen- 
tial to mankind alike for peace or war. 

We can, if we will, shift Admiral Mahan’s argu- 
ment from 1890 to 1930, without changing its con- 
tent; and paraphrase him: “in the last analysis, 
all war can be prevented by the powers that con- 
trol the sea.” 

In other words, the covenant and Kel- 
logg Pact will be enforced by navies—by 
the chief naval powers. The proposal is 
not unfamiliar, but it is certain that at pres- 
ent the United States is not ready to commit 
itself to such a contract, and it is equally 
certain that the non-Anglo-Saxon world 
would resent such a means of insuring world 
peace. 


THE HAGUE SETTLEMENT 


AGREEMENT SIGNED.—The final act of 
protocol establishing the Young Plan for 
reparations settlements was signed on Janu- 
ary 20 by the delegates of the eighteen 
nations represented at the second Hague 
Conference, which had been in session since 
January 3. The protocol was a voluminous 
document including five treaties with Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia covering reparations pay- 
ments, and one with Switzerland defining 
her relations with the new Bank of Inter- 
national Settlement. 

The question of sanctions—i.e., whether 
the creditor powers, in the event of German 
refusal to carry out payments, should be 
permitted to resort to pressure under the 
Versailles Treaty—was met by a compro- 
mise providing that in such circumstances 
appeal should be made to the Court of In- 
ternational Justice, Germany agreeing that 
in the event of an adverse judgment “the 
creditor power or powers recover full liber- 
ty of action.” 

While this was approved by the German 
delegation, there was much adverse com- 
ment in the German press, and prospect of 
stiff opposition when the treaty comes up 
for final ratification by the Reichstag. 

The capital of the International Bank was 
fixed at about $97,000,0000, of which Ger- 
many will subscribe $8,000,000. Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
who was summoned to The Hague on Janu- 
ary 13, nearly upset the conference by de- 
claring that his bank would refuse to sub- 
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scribe ; but he quickly receded from this po- 
sition when the German delegation promised 
to raise the funds from other German banks 
and at the same time found a means of 
threatening to oust Dr. Schacht from his 
office. 

The settlement of the reparations problem 
as it affected the succession states of the old 
Hapsburg monarchy was extremely compli- 
cated, owing especially to the efforts of 
Rumania, and Czechoslovakia to secure suf- 
ficient reparations from Hungary to cover 
all possible claims made by Hungarian citi- 
zens for lands and property taken over by 
these states. As eventually arranged, the 
land claims will be referred to mixed 
tribunals, and funds for their settlement will 
be made available largely by increased pay- 
ments from Hungary from 1943 to 1966, 
Austria will also pay a small indemnity of 
23,000,000 crowns beginning in 1943. How- 
ever dissatisfied each eastern delegate ap- 
peared at The Hague, each acclaimed his 
country’s gains upon returning home. 


EUROPEAN NATIONS 


LEAGUE COouUNCIL’s TENTH ANNIVER- 
SARY.—The League Council, at its fifty- 
eighth session at Geneva extending from 
January 12 to 16, celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of its first meeting, January 16, 
1920. Much was made of the fact that 
whereas the first session lasted only an hour 
and was attended by only one foreign minis- 
ter, Lord Curzon, the 58th session drew the 
foreign ministers of England, France, Italy, 
Poland, and Finland, and had difficulty in 
crowding its business into four days. There 
were twenty-three questions on the agenda, 
all of them important, and most of them 
“perennials.” 


Fatt or SpanisH Dicrator.—General 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, for six years dic- 
tator of Spain, presented his resignation and 
those of his Cabinet to King Alfonso on 
the evening of January 28. Their resigna- 
tions were accepted and the King named 
General D’Amaso Berenguer to succeed as 
Premier, with the aim of bringing the coun- 
try back to normal government under the 
Constitution of 1876. Primo’s downfall, 
impending for several months, was precipi- 
tated by his sudden appeal to Army leaders 
for their support and the King’s prompt de- 
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cision to break lose from a government cer- 
tain to end within six months’ time. No 
very serious popular demonstrations ac- 
companied the change, though responsible 
observers had declared it would be “little 
short of a miracle” if the monarchy survived 
the overthrow of Primo’s control. To 
counterbalance his suppression of parliamen- 
tary government, Primo during his six years 
in power gave the country peace with Mo- 
rocco, and considerable material progress, 
especially in road building and development 
of ports. 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA 


CLIMATE AND GOVERNMENT IN THE 
CaRIBBEAN.—In the January Current His- 
tory Captain C. S. Baker, U. S. Navy, has 
a sane and convincing article on the influ- 
ence of climate on the people of the Carib- 
bean region. After pointing out that no 
where among the Caribbean nations has 
truly democratic or stable government been 
achieved, the writer reaches the conclusion 
that they are not only at present incapable 
of establishing such government, but will 
remain so for a long time to come. 


The conclusion, though regrettable, is none the 
less inescapable. Incapable of self-government 
along lines acceptable to us, subjected almost in- 
evitably to the brutalities and excesses of recurring 
revolutions, taught by nature and by heredity that 
a strong arm with a wise head is at least as good 
as a constitution, the native of the Caribbean has 
a long road to travel. While he enjoys the ease 
and loveliness of his tropic habitat, that road can- 
not be trod without the white man’s help. This 
brings us to another inevitable conclusion. If 
this country is committed to the strategy of an 
isthmian route through Central America, if it is 
committed to the maintenance of orderly neigh- 
bors flanking the sides and approaches to that 
waterway, and if it refuses to tolerate national 
disorderliness in these countries, often tempera- 
mentally unable to maintain stability of govern- 
ment, then we must face these conditions. These 
conditions are largely the result of climate and 
geography, which we have not the power to change. 
Our national sense of idealism will from time to 
time demand the withdrawal of our friendly, 
armed though well-intentioned hand. The benefits 
conferred by the presence of a small restraining 
force of responsible armed men have too often 
been shown to be disregarded. History is a series 
of recurrent precedents. If these be found to 
solve such problems, shall we not say that their 
recurrence is both natural and wise? Another 
tragedy of the tropics, if tragedy it be, is that 
history will over and over again repeat itself in 

tibbean America. 
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In no way controverting Captain Baker’s 
argument, though presenting another side 
of the problem, is an accompanying article 
by Mr. Wallace Thomson. Mr. Thomson 
emphasizes the accomplishments of our 
modern machine civilization in making the 
tropics habitable and productive for men of 
every race. Modern roads, canals, agricul- 
tural machinery, refrigeration, “seem des- 
tined to make increasingly for the elimina- 
tion of the factors which have routed 
man’s efforts” in the past. 

The increased economic importance of 
tropical regions, however, and their exploita- 
tion by machinery, will not solve the prob- 
lem of stable government; rather, it will 
emphasize the necessity of finding a solu- 
tion. 

Still a third article in the same maga- 
zine on an allied topic is “Haiti under Amer- 
ican Control,” by A. S. Millspaugh (finan- 
cial adviser, 1927-29). This tends to de- 
preciate the progress in Haiti under Ameri- 
can control, and, advocating a civilian high 
commissioner, perhaps assumes too hope- 
fully the improvements that would follow 
such a change. 


THE SITUATION IN Hart1.—With the res- 
toration of normal conditions in Haiti, fol- 
lowing the disturbances of last November 
and December, interest is turning to the 
coming presidential elections in April. This 
is in the hands of the Council of State of 
twenty-one members. President Borno has 
not only eliminated himself as a candidate, 
but has given assurances that he will not 
use his influence in determining the re- 
sult. Speaking in defense of American 
supervision in Haiti, on the 126th anniver- 
sary of Haitian independence, President 
Borno remarked : 

Many Americans consider it monstrous that 
there has been no Haitian Congress in years. 
Well, gentlemen, the truth is there never has been 
a free election of a Congress in Haiti. Past 
Congresses have been appointed by Presidents un- 
der military authority, and the so-called democ- 
racy was a mere facade to hide military despotism. 

One must have been in Haiti before the Ameri- 
cans came in order to appreciate the miracles they 


have accomplished. Where once was waste and 
graft, there is now an honest government. 


Cuaco Dispute Stitt THREATENS.— 
Border clashes between Bolivia and Para- 
guay recurred during January, threatening 
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to raise again the issue of League interven- 
tion in American affairs. Efforts of Uru- 
guayan mediators to bring the two nations 
into agreement over the restoration of Fort 
Vanguardia, destroyed by Paraguay, and 
Fort Bougueron, seized by Bolivia in retalia- 
tion, proved unsuccessful. In the middle 
of January there came reports of at least 
two conflicts in the Chaco region, in which 
a soldier on each side was killed, and in 
which each nation declared the other the ag- 
gressor. Paraguay communicated with the 
League, and the President of the League 
Council issued a warning to both nations 
to avoid violation of their covenant obliga- 
tions. Here the matter rested, though Bo- 
livia in a subsequent communication to the 
League asserted the need of “taking military 
measures” to defend her sovereignty. 

Internal politics, including an approach- 
ing presidential election in Bolivia, no doubt 
had an influence on the conduct of both 
parties in the quarrel. Both are blamed in 
the press of other South American coun- 
tries, but thus far the “A B C” neighbors 
show marked unwillingness to intervene. 

New Mexican PRESIDENT.—At the close 
of January the Mexican cabinet members 
presented their resignations, together with 
departmental reports, as a customary meas- 
ure preliminary to the accession to office on 
February 5 of President-elect Ortiz Rubio. 
Much interest was taken in President Ru- 
bio’s cabinet appointments, as likely to indi- 
cate the financial, labor, and agrarian poli- 
cies of the new administration. 
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FAR EAST 

SHANGHAI CourT REORGANIZED.—Sum.- 
maries of the draft agreement for reorgani- 
zation uf the Shanghai Provisional Court 
indicate that most of the restrictions ip 
favor of foreigners are to be removed and 
the court is to be placed almost completely 
under Chinese control. The agreement, 
reached after twenty-eight sessions between 
foreign and Chinese delegates, contains ten 
articles, the principal provisions being: (1) 
abolition of the consular officials who form- 
erly watched proceedings and approved 
judgments; (2) appointment of foreign 
secretaries of the court by the Chinese goy- 
ernment instead of the Shanghai municipal 
council; (3) establishment of two courts, 
district and appeal, with further appeal to 
the supreme court at Nanking; (4) only 
Chinese civil and criminal procedure to ap- 
ply to the reorganized court. 


British YIELD MIssiIONARY PRIVILEGES. 
—Reviewing British Eastern policy in the 
House of Commons on January 26, Foreign 
Minister Henderson aroused some surprise 
by announcing that, along with other conces- 
sions based on the new policy outlined in the 
Chamberlain memoir of December 18, 1926, 
the special treaty privileges hitherto pos- 
sessed by British missionaries “have been or 
are in the course of being surrendered.” Mr. 
Henderson added that the extraterritoriality 
question was also the subject of present 
negotiations, with January 1, 1930, accepted 
as the date for its commencement “in prin- 
ciple.” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Members of the Institute may save money by ordering books through its Book Department, which 
will supply any obtainable book. A discount of 10 per cent is allowed on books published by the Institute, 
and 5 per cent on books of other publishers (government publications excepted). Address Secretary- 
Treasurer, U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Maryland. 


DOLLARS FOR BULLETS. By Harold 
Norman Denny. New York: The Dial 
Press, 1929. $4.00. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
J. M. Creicuton, U. S. Navy 


We have been so long and violently abused 
for our presence and actions in Nicaragua 
that it is a pleasure to have available as plain 
and fair an account of America’s doings in 
this land as this book affords. It has just 
the right source. The author was a trained 
observer, sent to Nicaragua as the repre- 
sentative of the New York Times, at the 
time of one of the recent revolutions. 

In pursuing the past history and present 
activities of the prominent forces of the 
country, he became so interested in the sub- 
ject that he resigned his position with the 
Times so that the paper would not feel re- 
sponsible for his conclusions. 

You are promptly struck with the fact 
that Dollars For Bullets was not written to 
justify the presence of American marines 
in the Nicaraguan hills, nor that of our ships 
in Greytown, Bluefields, and Corinto, but 
with the sole purpose of getting at and tell- 
ing the truth, be it tasteful or not. 

This has led the author into a most simple 
and plain story; the information gathered 
not only by his extensive research in Nica- 
ragua, but fortified by his pursuit of infor- 
mation at the offices of the bankers who 
have been the custodians of most of Nica- 
ragua’s foreign loans in the last decade, and 
among the official records of the State De- 


partment. 


With this atmosphere of security of facts 
in the reader’s mind, it is additionally pleas- 
ing to discover that ammunition to combat 
the off-hand assault of our conduct there is 
ready to hand, and far from feeling that our 
national policy in Nicaragua has been over- 
bearing and outrageous, or that the conduct 
of our naval and marine units in the coun- 
try has been abusingly cruel and arbitrary, 
the service reader, at least, will conclude the 
book with the feeling that nothing much less 
than has been done, could have been done, 
and that the fortitude and patience of our 
military units in the country have been of 
the most praiseworthy order. 

The essential points in the account are 
these: 


(1) The titles of the “Conservative” and 
“Liberal” parties in Nicaragua are meaning- 
less as denoting a difference of program or 
of policies, and for the purpose of distin- 
guishing them in the account, they might as 
well be called the “Blacks” and the 
“Whites.” The Liberals are as conserva- 
tive and the Conservatives are as liberal as 
their opponents. They are convenient names 
for opposing groups which have alternately 
held power in the country. Each one, when 
in authority, pillaged the other group and 
enriched itself, and they both pillaged the 
peasants. 


(2) Our own interest in the country be- 
gan when it appeared feasible to dig a canal 
from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific, and 
hook up the system with the San Juan River 
running eastward from the lake to the At- 
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lantic. This is still the basis and the reason 
for our interest. 

(3) The various governments of Nica- 
ragua had borrowed money from European 
creditors at various times, at usurious rates 
and with no apparent benefit to anyone but 
the governing personnel. The vision of 
British and French men-of-war coming to 
collect these long-overdue debts in a coun- 
try of Central America was no less dis- 
quieting to our country than a similar scene 
which led to our agreeing to assure the finan- 
cial security of Haiti. The price of the 
withdrawal of the European threat was an 
assurance of payment implied by ourselves. 

(4) The “Wall Street Bankers,” far from 
being the mercenary blood-suckers which 
they are usually pictured, went into the mat- 
ter of consolidating all the foreign loans of 
Nicaragua and substituting a covering one 
of their own with great reluctance, and only 
then at the earnest solicitation of the State 
Department as a patriotic furtherance of a 
national policy of keeping European powers 
away from the country. 

This action was stimulated by the memory 
of how many times in the past such debts as 
Nicaragua’s had led to armed collection, 
which had grown gradually to mean per- 
manent occupation. 

(5) The bankers who footed the original 
loans have been repeatedly requested by the 
Nicaraguan authorities to increase them, and 
they have done so, in part, and unwillingly, 
when safer and more profitable investments 
were available for them. These bankers 
have been so abused in Congress and the 
press, and their loans have been such a con- 
stant source of trouble and worry to them, 
that Brown Brothers, the firm usually picked 
out for attack in this connection, finally 
withdrew from the field. 

(6) Despite a republican form of consti- 
tution, the elections and the government 
have had very faint resemblance to any of 
the republican institutions as we are familiar 
with them. A free and unhampered ex- 
pression of opinion at the polls had been 
something which neither party considered 
essential or possible, and which may be taken 
as not having occurred. The vote meaning 
nothing because the party in power con- 
trolled all the government machinery and 
manipulated it to their own benefit and the 
subjugation of their opponents, the only 
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way to get the existing clique out and the 
opposing one in was to resort to arms, and 
revolutions became the popular and, indeed, 
the only possible recourse. 

(7) To abate the habit of going to war 
as the only means of changing an adminis. 
tration, two steps were available and eyj- 
dent. One, to stop the custom of the 
in power of refusing to share any of the 
authority of the country with their oppo- 
nents or to give the people an honest oppor- 
tunity at the polls; second, to refuse to rec- 
ognize the tenure of office by any president 
who had come to authority by a revolution, 
It was in furtherance of these two plans 
that recognition was refused General Cha- 
morro, and the marines, at the earnest solici- 
tation of the government, were appointed to 
the task of supervising the polling places to 
insure that the voters were not intimidated 
and the election returns were not tampered 
with. 

This brings us up to the present, and to 
the situation with which we are currently 
familiar ; and I must add that it is not pos- 
sible to close the book without the strong 
impression of the difficulties overcome by 
the marines in the irritating, difficult, and 
dangerous work which was put upon them 
in this country, and of the patience, thor- 
oughness, and fortitude with which they did 
their duty. 


LORD NELSON. By C. S. Forester, 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1929. $4.00 
REVIEWED By COMMANDER H. H. Frost, 


U. S. Navy 


Many writers have endeavored to inter- 
pret that man of amazing contradictions— 
Horatio Nelson. None have done so more 
vividly or reasonably than Mr. Forester. 
His easy and engaging style carries one 
along without that effort which makes read- 
ing biography often more work than 
pleasure. 

One cannot write of Nelson as a naval 
commander without some consideration of 
those incidents of his private life which for 
a long period influenced his performance of 
duty. The author devotes to such incidents 
just enough time to show their full effect 
upon his public career—the main theme of 
his book. Nelson afloat and Nelson ashore 
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were distinct personalities, but Mr. Forester 
has woven them skillfully into a single 
thread of narrative. 

The naval operations of Nelson’s period 
While 

technical details are largely omitted, the 
broad outlines of strategy and tactics are 
set forth with surprising ability. The 
campaigns and battles are clearly and ac- 
curately described. The shrewd comments 
which enliven the narrative show that the 
author has a very good idea of the prin- 
ciples of naval warfare. His book there- 
fore is recommended for both the naval stu- 
dent and the general reader. One suggestion 
only might be made. The insertion of a few 
maps would give some idea of the geography 
which formed the setting for the Nelsonic 
drama. 

In general the book follows conventional 
lines. It brings out few original ideas and 
pretends to no startling disclosures. Two 
points, however, are set forth in a most in- 
teresting manner. 

The first is Nelson’s lack of knowledge of 
military affairs. Frequently his recom- 
mendations for the use of military forces 
were unsound. His codperation with the 
army generally was not fortunate. His man- 
ner with soldiers was impatient, irritating, 
and frequently contemptuous—for which 
their lack of initiative probably afforded 
much excuse. Still it seems that he, who 
was so popular in his own service, could 
have achieved better results and increased 
good feeling by more conciliatory behavior. 
Possibly he could have rectified this failing 
could be have devoted his periods of unem- 
ployment to a study of joint operations, of 
which only recently Wolfe and Saunders 
had been such able exponents. 

The second—and more serious—criticism 
ventured by Mr. Forester was the control- 
ling influence which he allowed the Neapoli- 
tan Court and Emma Hamilton to exert over 
the naval operations of his own fleet. First 
he urged the King into a precipitate declara- 
tion of war against the French. This re- 
sulted in a most disastrous defeat for his 
army. Then he permitted the cowardly 
court to make an equally precipitate flight 
to Sicily in his own flagship. At Palermo he 
became so involved in court intrigues and so 
enamored of a coarse woman—addicted to 
heavy drinking and even heavier gambling, 
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with his money—that his best friends urged 
him to get to sea. He openly neglected his 
duty in prosecuting the siege of Malta to 
continue this life of dissipation. He de- 
liberately and repeatedly refused to come to 
the assistance of Keith when that admiral— 
his commander in chief incidentally—had 
only thirty-one ships to forty of the enemy. 
Nelson with his eighteen considered it more 
important to demobilize his fleet by sending 
one thousand of its sailors twenty miles in- 
land to assist in the siege of Capua. It be- 
gan to be said that Emma was the real 
commander of his fleet. His barn-storming 
tour of Europe with the Hamiltons and the 
Queen of Naples added ridicule to scandal. 
These follies would have ruined anyone but 
the victor of the Nile. Fortunately Nelson 
gradually threw off these insidious influ- 
ences which so stained his private life and 
blotted his public career. They disappeared 
altogether in that last glorious two years at 
sea. 

Lest we have dwelt too much on these 
failings of the greatest admiral of recent 
centuries, let us assure the reader again that 
Mr. Forester has done full justice to the 
brighter aspects of Nelson’s life and has pre- 
sented his many splendid qualities as ably 
and accurately as he has these few weak- 
nesses and failings. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND? By Nicho- 
las Roosevelt. New York: Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith. 1930. $2.50 

REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT C. G. Moore, 
U. S. Navy 


The author of this well-documented study 
of the problems facing contemporary Brit- 
ain and America closes his preface with 
this observation: “Effective idealism is 
rooted in realism.” With such a premise, 
as might be well expected, Mr. Roosevelt 
holds little brief for that fanciful idealism 
which has proved the source of so much edi- 
torial inspiration on both sides of the At- 
lantic. He reduces his inquiry to a search- 
ing investigation of the practical as distin- 
guished from the purely altruistic aims of 
the two peoples. Whatever friction exists 
between the policies of the two common- 
wealths today is based upon economic differ- 
ences; the hope of future concord lies 
mainly in the solution of these economic 
tangles. While in no way minimizing the 
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important part played by cultural, tradi- 
tional, and political differences between the 
two nations, the author effectively points out 
that an armistice between the dollar and the 
pound would remove many vexatious prob- 
lems confronting the two governments. 

Fortified by a wealth of statistics which 
the author has been careful to have officially 
authenticated, he traces the economic growth 
of the two countries, drawing attention to 
many parallel states of development which 
at first glance appear as identical, but really 
having significant variations. 

To illustrate : calling attention to the simi- 
larity between this country today and the 
England of the post-Napoleonic period, 
when both countries, having profited from 
the expansion of industry under war stimu- 
lus, found themselves the commercial and 
industrial leaders in an impoverished world, 
he carefully presents three major differ- 
ences. England after Waterloo had no 
competitors worthy of the name, while the 
United States has in England a formidable 
rival. Again the British Empire was built 
on foreign trade and the home government 
as a matter of course protected Britain’s 
commercial interests throughout the world. 
United States world trade on the other hand 
is handicapped by the apathy and inexperi- 
ence of her government. Finally Britain’s 
scattered possessions gave her points of 
vantage from which to project her commer- 
cial ventures through the seven seas. The 
United States, a single territorial unit, on 
the other hand has few outposts beyond her 
shores. 

It is to this second aspect that the govern- 
ment of the United States must direct its 
attention if it is to reap the economic fruits 
of a condition only approximated once be- 
fore in modern civilization. As Mr. Roose- 
velt so ably shows, Great Britain has long 
enjoyed that close alliance of shipping, in- 
surance, and financial and commercial inter- 
ests so essential to a period of trade expan- 
sion. Moreover, the traditions of service 
are so firmly intrenched in the English mind 
that whatever is lost through conservatism 
and reluctance to change is returned many 
fold by the closely knit, splendid organiza- 
tion of the commercial sinews of the empire. 
The Englishman is an old man at the game 
of commercial exploitation. For every dec- 
ade the American has employed his native 
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ingenuity in this field his English cousin has 
had a century to work on the problem. Tp 
his chapter on “Servants of the Empire” 
the author makes a strong case for the 
subtle power of tradition. All Englishmen 
may not attend Eton, Harrow, or Rugby but 
all come under the shadow of their powerfyl 
influence. When the son of Britain goes 
abroad he does not become an expatriate; he 
is more a Briton than ever, even unto the 
third and fourth generations. It is Eng- 
land’s foreign experience, supported by gen- 
erations of established connections, which 
forces the author to conclude that until the 
advent of a more world-wise American gen- 
eration the capital of world finance will re- 
main on the banks of the Thames. 


In his chapters on the merchant marine 
the author, while lending new force to the 
old arguments for an American merchant 
fleet as a component of sea power, intro- 
duces several new reasons for restoring this 
neglected activity. Alluding to discrimina- 
tory treatment which must be expected when 
a country consigns its products to foreign 
bottoms, he points out that even in peace 
time it is a custom and practice of shipping 
nations to study the manifests of foreign 
nations in order to learn trade secrets. Asa 
neutral or belligerent, with the unhappy ex- 
perience of 1914-1918 so fresh in our mem- 
ory, it is unnecessary to point out the abso- 
lute indispensability of an adequate mer- 
chant fleet with a world at war. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that “as 
early as August, 1914, the Cunard and the 
Royal Mail had nearly half their fast boats 
taken over as auxiliary cruisers or trans- 
ports.” These demands on private shipping, 
of course, continued throughout the war. 
During the long period of the nation’s in- 
ternal development it was natural that the 
country should have neglected its merchant 
marine but in this day of widely expanding 
markets American exporters, manufacturers 
and farmers must depend upon their own 
people to carry their surplus abroad. As the 
author says, it has been the good fortune of 
England that her leaders since Elizabeth 
have always understood the relation between 
shipping, commerce, the empire, and world 
trade. 

In the closing chapters of his book the 
author often refers to what he terms the lack 
of American political sophistication. He 
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considers that the day of America’s “splen- 
did isolation” is past and whether she enters 
into “entangling alliances” or not she must 
(reluctantly perhaps) enter into world af- 
fairs—the same crisis which confronted 
Britain when the English Channel ceased to 
be a moat and became a ditch. 

In conclusion the author pleads for a bet- 
ter understanding between the two nations. 
If America made sacrifices at Washington 
in 1922, Britain must follow the example in 
London in 1930. England should appreci- 
ate the natural desire of a nation with few 
naval bases for cruisers of greater tonnage 
and greater steaming radius. Americans 
should make allowances for British conserv- 
atism and occasional arrogance, and English- 
men should learn to understand the temper 
and impetuosity of the American. Both 
countries should codperate in the pursuit of 
specific objectives and, with the elimination 
of friction over naval armaments, a working 
agreement between the English-speaking na- 
tions should result in benefit to the entire 
world. For, contrary to popular opinion, 
neither nation is by any means self-con- 
tained and economically independent. As 
is so clearly shown in Redfield’s Dependent 
America, as well as in the present volume, 
America lacks all those tropical products so 
essential to her commercial development, 
while England’s very existence will always 
depend upon essential food stuffs and raw 
materials from markets abroad. In the so- 
lution of these economic questions by mu- 
tual understanding and appreciation of the 
needs of both countries lies the adjustment 
of present differences. 


THE WORLD, THE AIR, AND THE 
FUTURE. By Commander Sir Dennis 
Burney, C.M.G., R.N. (Retired). Lon- 
don: Alfred A. Knopf. 21 shillings. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COMMANDER J. 
P. NorFveet, U. S. Navy. 


The author of this book is well known as 
the war-time inventor of the paravane and 
as the author and promoter of the Burney 
scheme for the construction of the two 
British airships R-100 and R-101. As the 
title implies, the subject matter covered is 
comprehensive and deals with many aspects 
of world politics in addition to air problems. 
As an inventor, naval officer, member of 
Parliament, and designer of airships, Com- 
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mander Burney’s experience well qualifies 
him to speak with authority on the subjects 
covered, especially in relation to British air 
needs and communications of the mother 
country with the other members of the com- 
monwealth. 

At least half of the book consists of°a 
plea for the development of air communica- 
tions between constituent parts of the Brit- 
ish commonwealth of nations, and as such 
it is frankly propaganda. But a good case 
is made for his side of the argument, and in 
particular the reader is impressed with the 
vital necessity for England, the mother 
country, to develop rapid means of com- 
munication with its dominions if the fabric 
of the empire is to remain intact, and if the 
national life and power of England are to 
be maintained. At the present time slow 
methods of transportation stand in the way 
of proper understanding or knowledge of 
each other among the dominions and be- 
tween them and the United Kingdom, This 
results in lack of codperation between the 
peoples and governments of the various self- 
governing states. 

As an interesting corollary, the theme is 
suggested that the defense of the United 
Kingdom is no longer a strictly naval prob- 
lem but an air one, and that the Navy’s job 
in future warfare is the protection of trade 
routes and the empire. There is not only 
logic in this attitude, but it also may explain 
British readiness to do away with battleships 
in favor of more cruisers which can be built 
and operated more cheaply. 

Commander Burney maintains that the 
development of the sea power of England 
was the result of a sea centrality afforded 
by geographical location and not the result 
of conscious design. This sea centrality will 
always exist, of course, but it will not apply 
with the same force to air travel. Air de- 
velopment must, however, be for long-range, 
oversea communications, as the size of the 
United Kingdom does not lend itself to the 
development of civil aviation, and a nation’s 
air strength must depend on a strong civil 
air commerce. As present-day and prospec- 
tive future development point to a limited 
range for commercial aircraft of the 
heavier-than-air type, the use of rigid air- 
ships for transoceanic communications is 
recommended. 

Here all is not plain sailing. Whereas the 
range of commercial landplanes is limited 
to about 1,000 miles and that of seaplanes 
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or flying boats to about 1,500 miles, the air- 
ship can easily do 4,500 to 6,000; but there 
are difficulties yet to be solved in order to 
operate these ships successfully. Experi- 
ence in building the R-100 and R-101 has 
shown the necessity for the following im- 
provements before airships can be operated 
successfully : first, a cruising speed of ninety 
miles per hour; second, the possibility of 
entering a shed under all normal conditions 
of weather; and third, the ability to land at 
points without previous preparation being 
made. No airships at present built or build- 
ing can fulfill either of these conditions. 

Commander Burney and his associates 
have, however, designed an airship and 
auxiliary handling devices to meet all three 
of these conditions. The first is met by im- 
proved propulsive machinery, the second by 
a special mooring and docking raft, and the 
third by a ship known as the elliptical ship 
designed to alight on water and moor to a 
buoy for an indefinite length of time. 

This last calls for some radical changes 
in design, but the idea is an intriguing one 
and one that is by no means new, though 
former efforts in this line have been unsuc- 
cessful, due largely to the fact that all air- 
ships actually constructed have been of con- 
ventional design. Commander Burney’s 
design reduces side resistance by making a 
cross section of his ship elliptical in shape 
with the major axis horizontal, and by the 
installation of two long floats on either side 
which may be used as ballast tanks when the 
ship is on the water. There is also intro- 
duced into this design greater possibilities 
for the development of dynamic lift than in 
the present type of airship. 

The author admits that his new ship is 
still in a purely experimental stage, and that 
as yet the model experiments have not been 
completed. The completed ship of this type 
would displace 350 tons or have a volume 
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of about 11,000,000 cubic feet, which js 
about twice the size of the ships now build. 
ing for our Navy at Akron. This, Com- 
mander Burney believes to be the minimum 
size that is practicable for transoceanic 
service, a ship of this type having provision 
for 150 passengers and 20 tons of mail with 
a speed 90 miles per hour and a 50 per cent 
safety margin on fuel. If the cruising speed 
were reduced to about 75 miles per hour, the 
pay load capacity could be about doubled, 
but the high cruising speed is considered de- 
sirable for a number of reasons. 

These ships are advocated for the main 
sea routes connecting the dominions and the 
United States with the United Kingdom, 
Intermediate routes can be better served by 
planes, preferably seaplanes where possible, 
due to the great expense in building aéro- 
dromes that are practicable for the huge 
oversize landplanes that are now being pro- 
jected. 

The fact is not overlooked that the future 
strength and influence of Great Britain will 
depend on her maritime prestige as in the 
past, yet the codrdination and consolidation 
of the British commonwealth, composed of 
people with a common heritage, depend to 
a large extent on a more rapid system of 
transportation than that afforded by surface 
vessels. This is the thesis which the author 
started out to prove, as mentioned before, 
and his views are stated conservatively 
without making any of the extravagant 
claims which have marred so many articles 
on the future of the air as a medium of 
transportation. The book should be particu- 
larly interesting to the American naval of- 
ficer, not only on account of the views ex- 
pressed as to the relationship of sea and air 
power, but also due to the author’s belief 
in the paramount importance of the long- 
range airship or seaplane, both of which are 
potential naval weapons. 
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From a photograph at the Naval Academy 


COMMODORE FOXHALL A. PARKER, U. S. NAVY 
The fourth President of the U. S. Naval Institute. 
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SECRETARY S NOTES 








The London Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armaments has been 
Round One in session for over a month. This period has been taken up principally 

with organization and pronouncements by the representatives of the vari- 
ous powers attending the conference. 

From what we have read so far, there is no desire on the part of any nations but 
Great Britain and the United States to reduce naval armaments; on the other hand, 
France has a very definite desire to increase her naval establishment. 

Submarines have come in for their usual lambasting; recognized as a valuable defen- 
sive weapon, those nations with smaller battleship allowances insist on a larger allow- 
ance of submarine tonnage. All agree on the principle of “humanizing” their activities. 
But this could have been done by international agreement limiting their activities. In- 
crease of submarine tonnage automatically increases certain types needed to combat the 
sub. 

Aircraft carriers are suggested as another type to be controlled and limited, which 
places the United States in a position to do the necessary scrapping, if there is to be any; 
for if this tonnage is to be reduced then we will probably have to get rid of our Lexington 
and Saratoga, as we will need a greater number of carrier units. 

Battleship tonnage, of course, is the favorite point of attack; the United States has 
battleships and is thus again in position to do the scrapping. Of course, the usual anaes- 
thetic is applied before performing the operation; we are told battleships are no longer as 
effective as they were. We quote from an article by Commander C. C. Gill, U. S. Navy, 
published in the Chicago Tribune, which expresses in a concise manner the age-old value 
of the capital ship. After describing the last big naval battle, Jutland, and showing how 
cruisers, destroyers, and battleships of the German fleet rushed up against the superior 
British battle line, a line not at the time supported by British light forces, and were rolled 
back, retirement being all that saved them, Commander Gill goes on to say: 

“Here it may be objected that this is all very true for the year 1916, but advances 
in aircraft and other weapons have changed its application to the situation of 1930. There 
is nothing now in this contention, and the same answer still holds good. The capital 
ship has the greatest wealth of tonnage available for investment in offensive and defen- 
sive equipment. When a new menace appears the capital ship is redesigned providing an 
adequate counter measure. The modern superdreadnaught, as with all her predecessors, 
is not invulnerable nor unsinkable, but it is the most powerful weapon afloat and the near- 
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est appoach to being invulnerable and non-sinkable in existence. It should not be cop. | 
fused with the capital ship of Jutland any more than with the capital ship of Trafalgar, _ 


“It may be expedient for reasons of economy or reasons of politics to limit further 
the size or the number of our capital ships and perhaps even at some future day to do 
away with them altogether, but, if we do it, let us do it with our eyes open and not be 
blinded by any specious arguments. The capital ship always has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be, the main element in any struggle for control of the seas. The bigger the 
capital ship, the more powerful it can be made and the better it can be safeguarded from 
air, surface, or submarine attack. Also on the basis of cost per ton to build and operate, 
it is the most economical type of ship we have. Just what the capital ship of the future 
will be we do not know; but we do know that the type is not obsolete, and as far as we 
can look ahead, never will be obsolete.” 

The consensus of opinion of our press representatives is that instead of a reduction 
in naval armament, the United States will have to build at least a billion dollars worth 
of new ships to reach the probable limit that will be established. This agrees fairly closely 
with the “Coolidge Program,” preposed after the Geneva conference. Europe iS not yet 
ready for disarmament and will not consent to any reduct': n that does not guarantee 
what they consider to be adequate protection. That is the stumbling block of the confer- 
ence. 


In the meantime, while we are all urged to be patient and not to embarrass our | 


representatives, the “Disarm America First” groups are sending representatives to Lon- 
don and are trying to coerce our delegates by telling the President that our delegation is 





not trying to carry out his wishes. Knowing the caliber or our delegates, it is easy to | 


be patient; but for that, patience would cease to be a virtue. 
Let us hope the next month of the conference will be more fruitful than the last. 


So many good articles have been coming in lately that we have to do some- 
Supply vs. thing about it. For the next few issues, at least, we are going to print 
consumption another sixteen pages of articles. This shows a healthy interest in the 
Institute and its Proceepincs. Keep up the good work. 


We have recently received permission to reproduce in colors four paintings 
Good news by Mr. C. R. Patterson. These paintings depict four famous naval engage- 

ments in our early history and will appear as frontispieces in near issues of 
the PROCEEDINGS. 


A month or so ago we mentioned our five-book shelf, which consisted of 
Our book shelf important books on engineering subjects. The shelf has been increased 
to six books, as Engineering Materials and Processes has been added to 
it. This book, recently revised, previously sold for $3.90. It now costs $2.50, postpaid. 
It might be mentioned here that all six of these books have the same cover size 
and thus present a very attractive appearance. 


The report of the annual meeting of the Institute appeared too late to 

Annual meeting be printed in this issue. We will publish it in the April ProcEEDINes. 
The results for the year are good, but let the next year be better. 

The United States is again taking to the sea and the ProceEpINGs are valuable to 
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- | anyone interested in nautical affairs. Let us get them all associated with the Institute. 


The best way is to personally nominate your friends. 


No doubt many of the members of the Institute are not familiar with 
Nevy Historical this very worthy organization. The secretary, Captain D. W. Knox, 
Foundation U. S. Navy, reports that the Foundation is making good progress. 

In the 1929 annual report it was shown that many valuable papers, 
manuscripts, logs, etc., had been either loaned or donated to the Foundation. A series of 
paintings of historic events in which our Navy was involved in the World War, painted 
by Mr. Burnell Poole, and donated to the Foundation by the duPont Company, are being 
loaned to the Naval Academy. 

Probably many of our members have valuable historical papers and are at loss as to 
how to insure that they be preserved. If so, correspond with Captain Knox, Room 2728, 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 

Financially, the Foundation is in good shape, yet, it is more or less dependent upon 
the voluntary services of those who are making it go. The U. S. Naval Institute has as- 
sisted the maintenance by moi iey contributions, but it is believed that additional contribu- 
tions of money as well as material of historical value would be welcome. 

Captain Knox says: “We are going strong .... we are building up quite a collec- 
tion of pictures and manuscripts which supplement in a very valuable way the Navy De- 
partment archives.” 


+ 
The article on the work of the U. S. Navy Civil Engineer Corps in Haiti, by Com- 
Haiti mander Duncan, which appears in this issue, was accepted by the Board of Con- 
trol some time before the recent troubles occurred in Haiti. It is published in 
this issue in accordance with a previous schedule. The fact that affairs in that republic 
are to be investigated by Congress had nothing to do with the publishing of the article 
at this time. 

The article is a plain statement of facts and can in no way be considered contro- 
versial. In fact, it should help enlighten the public on what is being done there. Whether 
these things should be done is another matter, one for our policy makers to decide. 

This situation amply illustrates the definition of the purpose of the Navy, that it is 
an instrument of policy. And we have no doubt that our investigators will find that the 
work of the Civil Engineer Corps has been as intelligently and efficiently carried out as 
any corresponding work in our own country. 


The concluding installment of this interesting article will appear in the 
Battle at April issue. The Board of Control felt that officers of the Marine Corps 
Blane Mont and of the Army, who served in.the Second Division during this action, 
might like to have the installments assembled and bound in book form, 
Therefore the Institute is having a limited number of copies bound; the presentation will 
be the same as in the ProceEpINGs, with all the maps and illustrations. The price will be 
moderate for this reason. 
If you wish a copy of this book, please let us know, as the supply will be limited. 
Please let your friends who served in the Second Division know about it. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


PICTORIAL 


Around the World with the Fleet, 1907-1909. 
280 pages of the finest half-tone engravings showing pictures taken on this 
epic cruise. 1929. $3.50 postpaid. 


The United States Fleet. 
Second edition. By Lieutenant F. A. Edwards, U. S. Navy. A ready source of 
information and a pictorial acquaintance with the fleet. 1929. 80 pages; many 
illustrations. Paper. $.50 postpaid. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Matthew Fontaine Maury. 
By Professor Charles L. Lewis, U. S. N. A. Foreword by Commander Byrd, 
U.S.N. A biography every American should read. 1927. $6.00 postpaid. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 
We Build a Navy. 
By Lieutenant Commander H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy. A vivid and dramatic 
narrative of our early navy. 1929. XVI+501 pages, 33 illustrations. $4.00. 


The Dardanelles Expedition. 

Second edition. By Captain W. D. Puleston, U.S.N. A critical study of this 
amphibious undertaking. 1927. 70 illustrations. Semi-flexible red buckram bind- 
ing. 80 postpaid. ($2.25 to officers of the U. S. Army, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, to members of the Institute, to all U. S. government departments, and to all 
who saw service in the Dardanelles Campaign.) 

Five Years in Turkey. 

By General Liman Von Sanders, Chief of the Reneap Military Mission to 
Turkey. Translation by Colonel Carl Reichmann, U. S. Army (Retired). 1927. 
340 pages, illustrated and three military maps. $3. 50 postpaid. 


NAVAL ORDNANCE 


Exterior Ballistics. 
For the instruction of midshipmen. By Lieutenant E. E. Herrmann, U. S. 
Navy, under the direction of the Head of Department of Ordnance and Gunnery. 
1926. 322 pages with tables and figures. $6.00 postpaid. 


ange and Ballistic Tables. 
for use of midshipmen as an auxiliary companion volume for Exterior 
Bolistes, and contains tables required with the latter textbook. 1926. $4.70 post- 
pai 
Naval Ordnance. 
A textbook prepared for the use of midshipmen by officers of the United States 
Naval Academy. 1925. 641 pages, illustrated. $6.00 postpaid. 


LAW 


International Law for Naval Officers. 
By Comdr. C. C. Soule, U. S. Navy, and Lieut. Comdr. Te 
Navy. 255 pages. Revised 1928 by Lieut. Comdr. C. J. Brighe 0 my Ne seuat 


$2.00 postpaid. 
Constitutional Lew. 
Reprinted 1924 with slight additions. By H. J. Fenton, M.A., LL.D. 351 pages. 
$2.25 postpaid. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Robison’s Manual of Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. 
re ° oon Se. Fees By Captain S. C. Hooper, U.S. Navy. 780 pages, illus- 


00 postpaid. 
Radio veoh g 
Fourth edition. A textbook for midshipmen. Prepared for the Department of 
Electrical Engineering and Physics. 1928. 178 pages. $3.50 postpaid. 
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